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HostTILE EMPLOYERS, SEE 
YOURSELVES AS OTHERS KNOW YOU 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


In the course of years the organized labor movement has had to meet 
and contend with numerous varieties of open and covert opponents as well 
as hostile critics. Some of the latter knew no better, one here and there 
was kindly disposed and was actively helpful, while verbally hypercritical, 
with the tendency to forget the shortcomings and wrongdoing of the em- 
ploying class. During several decades it has been our pleasurable duty to 
take issue with many men in every category of opponents and critics. 
As our mind wanders over a period of years there come to us the names of 
such eminent men as President Emeritus Eliot; the late Edward Atkinson 
and James W. Van Cleave; D. M. Parry and John Kirby, Presidents of the 
National Association of Manufacturers; C. W. Post, of the Postum Citizens’ 
Alliance; Judge Wright, Mr. Cannon, and Mr. Payne; General Otis, and 
many other editors; the so-called Anti-Boycott Association, their, and many 
other, attorneys, and others too numerous to mention. At times we have 
also had to meet and contend with our good intentioned, and, often, favor- 
ably acting friend, Mr. Marcus M. Marks. It has fallen to our lot to answer 
attacks and criticisms from all sorts of men, from their positions of hostility, 
interests, and various angles and points of view. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting of these literary contests, in which facts and great principles were 
involved, was and is that with Mr. Marks. For, as we have stated, his in- 
tentions and activities are usually right. The difficulty is that his utter- 
ances are often out of harmony with his actions. After giving a brief résumé 
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of labor’s differences with Mr. Marks, we are going to ask him to accompany 
us mentally on a trip of observation, even if cursory, of employing class 
doings. 

First, then, for the résumé. Mr. Marks is President of the National 
Association of Clothiers. He has written us a third article relative to the 
flaws he finds in the trade unions, especially in their function of dealing 
with employers. In his first article, which we inserted in our October 
(1910) issue, he analyzed the trade union from his, an employer’s, stand- 
point. He found six classifications of shops in their relation to unionism— 
anti-union; non-union; ‘‘open,’’ with the employer indifferent, neutral, or 
friendly to the union; ‘‘ open,’’ with a written agreement or an under- 
standing between the employer and his union employes; union, without an 
agreement with the employer or his official sanction; and ‘‘ closed.’’ To 
this presentation of super-refinements we replied that we recognized but 
two shops, union and non-union. As to union practices objectionable to 
employers, Mr. Marks brought these charges: Restriction of output and 
limitation of machinery; limitation of apprentices; uniform wage; secondary 
boycott; sympathetic strike. To these accusations we replied in substance: 
The only policy of restriction of output authorized by trade unionism is 
that of preventing such long hours, speeding up, or other form of over- 
exertion as entails injury to the human race. Opposition to machinery 
does not now, and never did, cut any figure in the general 
policy of American trade unions. Talk about it is empty preaching 
against non-existent sin. As to limitation of apprentices, we 
showed that, considering the present-day subdivision and _special- 
ization of trades, in the large majority of occupations no appren- 
tice can longer learn a whole trade. As to the uniform wage, the em- 
ployer makes it uniform, when it is so, by paying the minimum wage for 
which any of his union men will work. As to secondary boycott, the 
union man asserts that his purchasing power is his own; by its control he 
may rightfully encourage or discourage, at his will, any goods in the 
market. As to the sympathetic strike, self-sustaining union men maintain 
their legal, moral, and economic right to work or to refrain from working, 
accordingly as their action may constitute a defense of their common inter- 
ests. With comments such as these amplified, and sundry pertinent obser- 
vations on other of Mr. Marks’ ideas as put forth in his article, we believed 
we fulfilled a public duty. We carefully refrained from going beyond ex- 
plaining away the charges he had brought against the unions. These 
charges, in words other than those employed by him really were: Union 
men are cruel to non-unionists; they give short weight and measure in 
return for their wages; shut their own sons out from opportunity to learn 
trades; compel employers to pay incompetent and lazy employes the value 
of the capable and industrious; destroy a capitalist’s business through driv- 
ing his goods out of the market, and paralyze industry by striking without 
sufficient cause. Every one who reads employing class newspapers has 
read Mr. Marks’ charges put in these very words. But we didn’t grow 
angry, or even indignant, at their repetition by Mr. Marks in his own 
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euphemistic phraseology. Our intention was to reason with him, and the 
employers he represents, especially the clothing manufacturers, addressing 
them guardedly and with civility, showing them that organized labor was 
clean, honest, benevolent, and actuated by sound moral principle, as should 
be the case when engaging in counsel whether with employers or others. 

But Mr. Marks, dissatisfied with our retort courteous, sent us a second 
article. We printed it to convince him we meant to do him no injustice 
personally, as he complained had been the case. Really, this second 
article seemed to us repetitious of the purport of his first, mostly a mere 
rehearsing of employing-class prejudices. He wrote: ‘‘I believe the 
enforced demand for the closed shop is one of the greatest stumbling blocks 
in the way of industrial peace.’’ ‘‘It is against the practice of a uniform 
wage that I earnestly protest. It is a deadly leveler, enervating ambition 
and repressing genius.’’ Of the primary boycott, which the courts have 
recognized as legal, he had this: ‘‘It frequently includes a general con- 
spiracy to completely ruin the one boycotted.’’ On the whole, Mr. Marks 
wrote in a fair lawyer-like tone in this article, but it was in the unions 
wholly that he found the faults—not in the employing class. His con- 
tinued attitude in this respect prompted us to remind him that he was 
busying himself in invading the precincts of the trade unions; that we 
believed they knew their business, their rights, their proper aims, and their 
just prerogatives when deputizing any of their members to confer with 
employers. It might be well, therefore, we suggested, for him kindly to 
take the union as it is. 

To our surprise Mr. Marks returns once more to the charge. He 
ignores the fact that we scrupulously avoided saying aught agains/ him and 
his fellow-manufacturers that might wound the feelings of the most sensi- 
tive; that we had spared him and the other manufacturers to the extent of 
not making a single thrust at them while preserving our patience and making 
plain in some detail labor’s cause and labor’s necessary methods, as learned 
by the union wage-workers through many a sad experience. Mr. Marks’ 
third article, to our mind, presents no additional view, principle, or im- 
portant point of any order whatsoever in our discussion. Indeed, it reads to us 
as though his mind were dwelling in a limited sphere of surface talk that might 
‘‘go’’ among opponents to organized labor and triflers with the labor ques- 
tion, while ignoring the profound, the deplorable, the awful, the unspeakably 
sad facts so obvious in the social conditions of today. So, to bring him and 
his fellow-manufacturers into a sense of the employing-class misdeeds that 
the working classes are looking at, thinking of, and acting upon, we shall 
now take with him a rapid survey of, not the flaws, but the horrible rotten- 
ness and savage cruelty that undoubted testimony has recently exposed 
among sufficient of the employing class in this country to cause every repre- 
sentative of the working class to be on his guard against trickery, evasion, 
dishonesty, intention to break faith, and habitual disregard of both the law 
and human life, whenever he is called on to arrangea working basis after a 
labor dispute with certain categories of American manufacturers or with 
individual employers in certain theft-practicing occupations. 
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In the slaughter of more than 140 clothing factory operatives in the 
Washington Place fire in New York on March 25, the opponents of unionism 
among the clothing manufacturers of that city reached the climax of the 
long course of inhumanity and criminality against which the only agency 
successful in putting any effective impediment has been the trade union. 
Slow murder through underpay, overcrowding, bad ventilation, and slave- 
driving gave way in that awful event to the swift methods of murder char- 
acteristic of Chicago packing-house butchery. As the bodies of the poor 
girls fell with the patter of hailstones on the sidewalk from the height of 
ten stories, or reeled over in the one narrow and overcrowded stairway or 
in the fire-trap workrooms, the last convincing point in evidence was 
reached of the lawlessness, the unrestrained avarice, the merciless disregard 
of human life which for more than a decade has marked the concentration 
of clothing manufacture under the control of employers directing the work 
of hundreds or thousands of employes, who were meantime taking advan- 
tage of every means possible to reduce wages and deprive their employes of 
the protection of the law or the trade union. 

The girls employed by the Triangle Waist Company—really Isaac 
Harris and Max Blanck—were of the class of non-unionists which time and 
again we have warned the country are being brought to America to take 
the places of wage-workers either born here or established here for a suffi- 
cient period to know their rights as employes and to be aware of the weekly 
wage requisite to maintain themselves at something like American stand- 
ards. ‘These poor ‘‘greenhorns’’ were packed in at their machines like 
close-herded cattle, while at work they were locked in like penitentiary 
prisoners, they had never been exercised in the fire drill, they toiled amid 
heaps of highly inflammable materials, they had as outlets in case of fire one 
impracticable fire-escape and one stairway so small that two persons could 
hardly move in it abreast—all conditions clearly violating the factory laws. 
Hear the ultra-conservative New York 7imes gn these points: ‘‘They were 
mostly girls of from sixteen to twenty-three at of age.’’ ‘‘Most of them 
could barely speak English.” ‘Two thousand employes were on the pay- 
roll,’’ crowded in upon four floors, the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth. 
A heading in the 7imes of Monday, 27th, read: ‘‘Locked in factory, the 
survivors say, when fire started that cost 141 lives.’’ The 7imes also quoted 
Mr. H. F. J. Porter, the industrial engineer to whose statements regarding 
factory conditions we have heretofore referred. After printing a letter 
written by Mr. Porter last June to the Triangle Waist Company, in which 
he offered to introduce a fire-drill among its employes, to which the com- 
pany never replied, the 7imes continued: 

“Mr. Porter was very emphatic in talking of the fire last night. 

“It is a wonder that these things are not happening in the city every day.’ 
‘There are only two or three factories in the city where fire drills arein use, and insome 
of them where I have installed the system myself the owners have discontinued it. 

‘* ‘One instance I recall in point where the system has been discontinued despite 
the fact that the Treasurer of the company, through whose active co-operation it was 


originally installed, was himself burned to death with several members of his family in 
his country residence, and notwithstanding that the present President of the company, 
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while at the opera, nearly lost his children and servants in a fire which recently swept 
through his apartments and burned off the two upper floors of a building which was and 
still is advertised as the most fireproof and expensively equipped structure of its char- 
acter in the city. ; 

‘* ‘The neglect of factory owners of the safety of their employes is absolutely crimi- 
nal. One man whom I advised to install a fire drill replied to me: ‘Let ’em burn up. 
They’re a lot of cattle, anyway.’ 

‘‘Although against the law of many States, it is not infrequent that factory doors 
used by the employes are kept locked during working hours, In one such case, of the 
400 girls locked in on the fifth floor of an underwear factory, some Jeaped into nets held 
by firemen and others were taken down on the fire ladders; many were more or less in- 
jured, all nervously shocked.”’ 


As to fire-escapes and stairways, the following is from one of the arti- 
cles in the 7imes on the fire: 

‘**This is just the calamity I have been predicting,’ said Chief Croker. ‘There 
were no outside escapes on this building. I have been advocating and agitating that 
more fire-escapes be put on factory buildings similar to this. The large loss of life is 
due to this neglect.’ 

‘He said that there was only one fire-escape from the building. An old-time per- 
pendicular affair, he said, leading to the courtyard in the center of the block of 
buildings, which would only allow of one person’s escape atatime. When he ex- 
amined this escape, he found on the upper floors that it had become very loose, and it 
was a dangerous matter to escape by that route. 

‘**4 repetition of this disaster is likely to happen at any time in similar buildings,’ 

he said. He advocated balcony fire-escapes with a wide iron staircase. The staircases in 
the building, the Chief said, were of the ordinary three feet six inches wide type. 
The lesson of the fire is that a building is just as fireproof as the stuff within it—fireproof 
walls, fireproof floors, and fireproof stairways—then rooms packed with flimsy cloth 
and trimmings and run by electric dynamos about which waste and oil were allowed 
to accumulate.’’’ 


The last point here mentioned by the Fire Chief gives probable con- 
tradiction to the suggestion, snapped at by the clothing manufacturers and 
their defenders, that the fire was started from a lighted cigarette. 

The most significant fact to trade unionists that Fire Chief Croker 
made in this interview, as quoted by the 7zmes, was: 

“He spoke bitterly of the way in which the Manufacturers’ Association had called 
a meeting in Wall Street to take measures against his proposal for enforcing better 
methods of protection for employes in cases of fire.’’ 

In an editorial, the 7imes said: 

‘‘Crowded workrooms in such a condition that a slight outbreak of fire can con- 
vert them into furnaces within a few minutes should not be tolerated in this city. 
No new laws are needed. Enforcement of existing laws is imperative.’ 

Why are not existing laws enforced? There is but one reason: Cloth- 
ing manufacturers either bribe crooked office-holders or take advantage of 
inadequate inspection. 

The New York Zimes (March 30) had the following as a recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Congestion of Population, with comment thereon: 

‘**That 500 cubic feet of air space be provided for every employe of any factory 
instead of 250 cubic feet of air space as at present, and not less than 600 cubic feet of 


air space for every employe when employed between the hours of 6 in the evening and 
6 in the morning, under the provisions of the present labor law.’ 
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“It was predicted that a report about to be made would show that the employes of 
the flame-swept factory in Washington Place were working with only 125 cubic feet of 
air space.’’ 


It might be thought that the Triangle Company should have learned 
a bitter lesson from the fire which killed so many of its employes, and that 
in all its future acts relative to its workshop it would proceed in a chastened 
and law-abiding manner. But, instead, its very first steps to resume work 
were characterized by its habitual brazen lawlessness and indifference to 
human life. On these points we again quote from the 77mes (April 1), as 
being in this respect sufficiently cautious authority, surely with no working- 
class prejudices: 

‘The Triangle Waist Company attempted to open up for business in a new location 
yesterday, and this time it found Building Department Inspectors quickly upon its 
trail. Instead of being allowed to put operatives to work it was confronted with a 
violation notice from the Building Bureau, setting forth that the new place is non- 
fireproof, and that the tiers of sewing machines have been so arranged by the company 
that access to the fire-escapes is cut off. 

‘*The company’s new factory is at 5, 7, and 9 University Place, and it occupies the 
entire top floor of a six-story building owned by the Sailors’ Snug Harbor Corporation. 
The violation notice was directed to this corporation and was made after complaint had 
been filed against the Triangle Company from sources not made known. 

‘‘The Triangle management has arranged twenty-one machines to a row, there being 
four rows on the floor with aisle space sufficient for two girls to sit back to back between 
each line. The girls when seated would have no space in which to move about or leave 
their places without all getting up together. 

‘There is one small passenger and one freight elevator in the building, while the 
staircase is dark and narrow and built with many steep and sharp turns.”’ 


At a mass meeting at the Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday evening, 
April 2, Dr. Moskowitz reported that in 1,200 factories, the facts as to 
which had been verified by his board, these conditions were found: 


Factories without fire-escapes, 14; factories with defectively placed ladders, 63; 
with no other exits than fire-escapes, 491; with doors opening in, 1,173; with doors locked 
during the day, 23; with halls less than 36 inches wide, 60; with stairways dark, 58; 
with defective steps, treads, and handrails, 51; with obstructed fire-escapes, 78; having 
fire drills, 1. 


As to New York factory conditions with regard to fire, here is the 
evidence given by Dr. Henry Moskowitz: 


‘*The Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the cloak, suit and skirt industry has 
laid bare a condition of affairs in New York that is positively terrifying. The board 
was created as the result of the cloakmakers’ strike of last summer. It consists of 
William J. Schieffelin, Chairman; Lillian D. Wald of the Settlement and myself, as 
the three representatives of the general public; Dr. George M. Price and Benjamin 
Schlessinger for the unions, and Max Meyer and S. L. Silver for the manufacturers. 
The board is empowered to make investigations of all cloak and suit factories in 
the city. 

‘* We have eight inspectors and have investigated 1,243 factories. The official 
report has been made out and will soon be submitted. But the horrible disaster of 
yesterday induces us totellin advance some of the conditions we have found, in the hope 
they will be remedied. We have sent a list of seventy-three factories absolutely 
inadequate in fire protection to Mayor Gaynor and the heads of the Building, Fire 
and Police Departments. We have informed the unions that the employes in some 
_ of these shops work under conditions that threaten life in case of fire.’’ 
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Observe Dr. Moskowitz’s reliance upon the trade unions. Every union 
in the clothing trade is continually doing what it can to combat the state 
of things in New York factories consequent upon the negligence or cupidity 
of employers with respect to fire or other dangers to employes. In January 
last the Woman’s Trade Union League asked that a list of questions be 
printed in the New York newspapers relating to the very abuses which 
existed in the Triangle workrooms—overcrowding of work-places, windows 
barred down, doors locked, doors opening inward, inadequate fire-escapes, 
insufficient staircase exits, etc. 

We think that the manufacturers would have done well to employ their 
time in trying, with the unions, to reform the infamous working conditions 
in the New York clothing trade, of whatever branch, instead of regarding 
the union shop as a stumbling-block in the way of industrial peace. A 
stumbling-block it is, indeed, to such concerns as the Triangle Waist Com- 
pany—the only persistent and effective stumbling-block to be found in the 
way of their inordinate pursuit of wealth, even with the wealth stained 
with human blood; aye, soaked in it. A stumbling-block the trade union 
certainly is, also, to that tyrannical institution in full play in the National 
Clothiers’ Association, the black-list employers’ labor bureau, designed to 
bar from employment the members of a trade union. 

While writing this article comes the news of two more frightful mine 
disasters, occurring almost simultaneously. In all, 200 men dead from 
explosion and fire. In the Banner mine near Littleton, Ala., the lives of 
123 defenseless convicts and 5 free men were on Saturday, April 8, snuffed 
out in a few minutes. In the Pancoast colliery near Scranton, Pa., 74 
miners were on the day before burned to death. Were these dreadful 
occurrences accidents? Vice-President John Mitchell, of the American 
Federation of Labor, expressing his sorrow at hearing of them, said: ‘‘It 
seems to me that both disasters could have been averted. ‘The laws for the 
protection of the workingman are not fully enforced until such disasters 
occur.’’ Dr. Chas. P. Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor, speaking 
of the necessity for legal compensation for death or injury by accidents, 
said: 

“This is the only country in the world where an appeal for help has to be made 
following an industrial disaster. All countries where there is industrial advancement 
such as we enjoy have the necessary machinery to provide for the victims without an 
appeal to charity. The fund of $30,000 raised for the relatives of the recent factory fire 
in New York, while it does credit to the charitable inclination of the citizens of New 
York, is an indictment of the maladjustment of our social system.’’ 

In these two accidents we have repeated the story of employing class 
criminology in the mining industry. Three years ago 125 miners were sent 
down into the earth to their death at Marianna, Pa.; two years ago, 300 
at Cherry, Ill.; last year, 185 at Palos, Ala. Suppose that the law required 
at least three high company officials always to be down in a mine where 
work was going on, would the mines uot quickly be made safer than they 
are? Suppose that three such officials—President, Vice-President, General 
Manager—were to be killed with the miners on the occurrence of these so- 
called accidents, how long would it be until there was a comprehensive law, 
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with big damages for the officials’ widows? Yet our country is ademocracy! 

We take occasions in the light of the facts we have cited, and others 
to follow, to say emphatically that we will not dilly-dally with employers 
bent on forever putting trade unionism in the crucible and refining from it 
every element the least objectionable to them, while themselves trying to 
ignore their own questionable practices, ranging from simply those unfair 
on downward through every step to the worst—practices avaricious, feloni- 
ous, barbarous, murderous—as exposed in recent events, whether in famine 
strikes like those of Chicago or in wholesale murder like that in New York. 
Some of their spokesmen would argue the union shop out of existence as 
detrimental to industrial peace. This, when the fact is that when clothing 
manufacturers get their employes completely at their mercy in the ‘‘open 
shop’’ they force them to submit to every manner of neglect, indignity, 
and slave-driving, and then on occasions burn them alive. 

While we are at the task we may as well recite some irrefragable testi- 
mony, of recent development, to show that it is the employing class that 
today in America is on trial before the world for theft, disloyalty, and 
inhumanity—that a considerable part of it has degenerated to a stage of 
many-phased crookedness, in comparison with which union labor stands 
upright and honorable, despite all the sinister agencies hired to blacken its 
reputation. 

Too long, in dealing with the trade unions, has there been an assump- 
tion by employers, wholly unfounded, that their class represents {law and 
order, responsibility and high standing, the distinction of individual merit 
and the authority of superior class integrity. Too often what they really 
stand for is no more than colossal and unblushing gall, unscrupulous and 
insatiable greed. 

We want to assure trade unionists and their sympathizers that—taking 
into consideration that no human institution can be perfect—the trade union 
representatives when facing employers have no good reason to be ashamed 
of their class or their cause. The trade union is right—if not all right to 
the last dot and particle, as near right as any other human institution, 
and doing a hundredfold the good of most others. One source of our 
weakness is that too often we forget that the employers who dread and 
hate our unions never falter in finding them in the wrong, whether the 
testimony against them be false or true, and also that we hesitate to hit 
back when employers and their paid agents are blackening our leaders or 
depreciating our organization. What here follows regarding employers is 
but a sketch of a mass of truths that can be produced. Let union men 
take full cue from it all, and prepare themselves in their own occupations 
for the occasions when the Harrises and Blancks are indulging in virtuous 
self-praise, coupled with denunciations of the trade union that seeks to 
protect their employes from discrimination or exploitation, fraud or fire. 

If one of the Triangle girls had been caught filching a ten-cent bit of 
shirt-waist material, she would have been liable to arrest and sentence to a 
term in prison. But Za Follette’s weekly recently contained a series of 
illustrations showing how the ‘‘all-wool’’, ‘‘all-silk’’, and ‘‘all-linen’’ 
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materials worked up by clothing and other manufacturers washed out to 
rags and tatters in the acids that separate wool, silk, and linen from their 
adulterants. Ina piece of ‘‘all-wool’’ dress material there was 34 per cent 
of cotton; in a sample of ‘‘silk,’’ 71 per cent of mineral matter; in a ‘‘linen’’ 
towel, only a few bare linen threads and all the rest cotton. Said La Folle(te's: 
‘Fabrics of this kind are not exceptional; they are for sale everywhere, 
and in largest quantities among the poor.’’ Facts that the united clothing 
manufacturers would fain forget when prating to union men about the dis- 
honesty of ‘‘restriction of output!’’ 

The New York 7imes inserted this letter from a reader, August 11, 
1910: 

‘‘My experience with merchant tailors as to their truthfulness has been so pro- 
voking as to lead me to wonder how small or large a percentage of tailors can. be relied 
upon in their promises.”’ 

Trade unionists unreliable, forsooth! The following is from a 7imes 
editorial: 

‘* ‘Silks’ made of cellulose with adulterants of sugar, molasses, glucose, caustic 
soda, and tin salts, are not good fabrics, therefore their sale as silks is rather a worse 
cheat than the sale of the specially treated cotton goods. . . . Then there are 
imitation ginghams; cotton treated with magnesia and marked ‘pure linen’; linens 
made of shoddy fibre; veneered linens the preparation of which makes heavy draughts 
upon the world’s trade in rags and fabrics of every description marked as of sterling 
quality which, tested, would land their makers in jail if subjected to the iaw that applies 
to the makers of sterling silver. An article by Mary and Lewis Theiss in Pearson's 
Magazine for March tells all about adulterated clothing.”’ 

There are trade union men in the employ of the sugar magnates of this 
country. Would it be becoming in the greatest of these magnates, in these 
days of their shame and degradation, to undertake to pluck the mote out of 
the eye of trade unionism? Let us see, fora moment. Froma San Fran- 
cisco press dispatch, December 30, 1910: 

“‘A preliminary investigation has furnished evidence which leads Treasury officials 
to believe the frauds at San Francisco will eclipse those at New York. One official of 
the Treasury Department said today: ‘The troubles of the sugar importers have only 
begun. The discoveries of the frauds have only started.’”’ 

From New York newsparers, March 30, 1911, when recording the fact 
that the city, by decision of a referee filed with the Supreme Court, might 
proceed to collect $526,000 back water rents from the American Sugar 
Refining Company: 

‘‘The city’s suit for the back payments arose from the discovery that the company 
had been systematically using cut-offs which brought large quantities of water into its 
refineries unmetered. The company sought an injunction to prevent the attempts to 
collect for the water thus obtained and to prevent the city cutting off its supply until 
it had paid.”’ 

The use of a water or a gas ‘“‘cut-off,’’ by the ordinary citizen, is a 
State prison crime. A ‘‘cut-off’’ is a pipe which taps the street main, or 
the pipe connection with the street main, at a point on the street-side of the 
customer’s meter, and then joins the customer’s service pipes inside the 
premises served, thus ‘‘cutting off’’ the meter and permitting the use of 
water (or gas) unmetered. The American Sugar Refining Company thus 
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stole water, by sneak-thief methods, so the court decides, to the amount of 
$526,000! And if one of its employes, say a member of his union’s labor 
day committee, were to be caught carrying away half a pound of brown 
sugar, the public would see in employing class dailies: ‘‘Another union 
official indicted for theft!’’ 

No words could be too violent to describe the dishonor of the American 
Sugar Refining Company in its career of deliberate robbery of the people of 
this country extending over a period of at least thirty years. The story 
has often been told, but we deem the occasion fitting for its reproduction here. 
We condense from the Oxé/ook, August 6, 1910: 


The trust was convicted of the frauds, subjected to a penalty of $130,000, and 
compelled to make restitution of over $2,000,000 which it had filched from the Govern- 
ment, 

The American Sugar Refining Company—alias in common parlance the Sugar 
Trust—owns at Williamsburg, in Brooklyn, the largest sugar refinery in the world. At 
its extensive docks are landed yearly more than a billion pounds of raw sugar brought 
from the ends of the earth. As the sugar is landed it is weighed, for the computation 
of the duties, on big platform scales—17 in number—whose recording beams are inclosed 
in narrow scale-houses, spaced at regular intervals along the docks. In each scale- 
house sat two men, a custom-house employe known as the government weigher and a 
sugar company employe known as the company checker. The former did the weighing— 
adjusting, as each truck-load or draft of three bags was run upon the platform, the poise 
on the scale-beam, reading off the weight, and recording it in his book. The latter was 
supposed to watch the work of the weigher and to record the weight of each draft in a 
book of his own. The weigher sat just inside the door of the scale-house, the 
company checker in the far corner, his left side close against the wall. On a day 
in November, 1907—the 20th, in fact—Richard Parr strolled on to the Williams- 
burg docks. Parr was a special employe of the custom-house who had some 
time before run across certain signs that seemed to him to point to extensive frauds in 
the weighing of sugar. . . . Meanwhile the company checker, a man named Kehoe, 
sat in his chair, his left elbow on his knee, his left hand out of sight in the corner, and 
a flag of distress flying in his face. Parr ordered him to get up, sat down in his place, 
reached down in the corner, and found the curled up end of a narrow steel spring, which 
worked loosely in a hole in the stanchion of the scale. . . . The inner end of thespring 
rested upon one end of the walking-beam of the scale, and pressed it down with such 
force that it made a truck-load of sugar apparently weigh from ten to twenty pounds 
less than its real weight. The spring was manipulated by the company checker so that 
it would press upon the walking-beam when a truck was on the platform, and would be 
withdrawn when the platform was empty, in order that the effect of the pressure might 
not be apparent when nothing was being weighed. . . . What a potent little piece of 
wire! Working quietly and unobtrusively in its little dark corner, it robbed the 
Government of the duty on from ten to twenty pounds of sugar every time a truck-load 
of three bags was put upon the scale platform. . . . In the stanchion of every one 
of the seventeen scales on the docks was a hole like that in which the spring was 
discovered. So there was the title for the case ready to hand—‘‘ The Case of the 
Seventeen Holes.”’ 

The first case to be tried was against the company itself. In the course of it the 
Government showed, from the company’s own books and from the books of those who 
sold it the raw sugar, that year after year, on cargo after cargo, the company paid for 
thousands of pounds more sugar than it was paying duty on. One of two inferences 
was inevitable. Either the company was systematically cheating itself to the extent of 
millions of dollars a year by paying for sugar which it never received, or it was system- 
atically cheating the Government to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
‘year by not paying duty on sugar which it did receive. . . . The result of the second trial 
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was the conviction of Spitzer and the four checkers and their sentencing to the peni- 
tentiary for from one to two years. The next step was the quest of the men “higher 
up,’’ and indictments against Charles R. Heike, the Secretary of the Sugar Trust and 
the confidential man of H. O. Havemeyer, the trust’s head, and Ernest Gerbracht, the 
Superintendent of the Williamsburg refinery, were promptly found. 

The connecting link between the docks and the refinery was quickly perceived by 
the Government attorneys to be in the figures representing the weight of the sugar. The 
same was true of the link between the docks where the frauds were actually committed, 
and the head office of the trust, across the river in Wall street. On each cargo of 
dutiable sugar there were two sets of weights, the one the true weights, in accordance 
with which the sugar was paid for, the other the false weights, in accordance with 
which the duties on the sugar were computed. If any responsible official in the 
refinery, and still more in the trust office, had criminal knowledge of and criminal 
complicity in the frauds, the evidence of such knowledge and complicity must be 
sought in his relation to those two sets of figures. . . . Early in the third trial, 
Oliver Spitzer, the dock Superintendent who had been already convicted and was safe 
in the penitentiary in Atlanta, appeared in the courtroom with a pardon from the Presi- 
dent and a full confession of his share in the frauds. It was natural that the thought 
should spring to every one’s mind: Now we shall hear all about it, now we shall know 
who ordered the frauds and was ultimately responsible for them. But his story, which 
disappointed this expectation, was even more natural under the circumstances. He 
found fraudulent methods in use when he came to the docks about thirty years ago. 
He accepted them as a matter of course, improved upon them from time to time, and 
kept them up without direct orders because that was evidently what was expected from 
the man in his position. But two or three times a year, he testified, his superior officer, 
Gerbracht, would rush into his office, fling at him the warning, ‘*You’re being robbed. 
You're being robbed. You're being robbed,’’ and dash out again without listening to 
any inquiry or explanation or protest. Then, testified Spitzer, he would go out and tell 
the checkers in the scale-houses to manipulate the springs so as to get more weight 
forthe company. ... 

So figures and letters showed the way to the ‘‘men higher up.’’ There were other 
bits of evidence that told against Heike—a set of tables, first originated by Mr. 
Havemeyer, then extended and supplemented by Heike, the only conceivable use of which 
would be in showing the difference between the true weights and the false on all kinds 
of cargoes. 

The jury said guilty, though on the last count of the indictment only, influenced 
a little to leniency, we may surmise, by age and white hair and blameless private life. 

The play has seen the great trust unmasked of its petty villainy, brought to its 
knees at the bar of justice, and compelled to disgorge two millions of its ill-gotten gains. 
It has seen the lesser tools of the villainy convicted and punished, and in this last act 
two men of prominent position and high responsibility brought to book as leading actors 
in the conspiracy. 

If a union retail clerk should be caught by his employer pilfering a 
can of condensed milk or a cotton necktie, value 10 cents, he could be sent 
to prison. What about the criminal methods on a Napoleonic scale of New 
York wholesale dealers shown up in the course of the raids on them during 
the last year, principally instituted by the Commissioner of Weights and 
Measures ? We have volumes of clippings from New York papers on this 
subject. Here are some of the findings of the Commissioner and his assist- 
ants: 

In the wholesale grocery district, the ‘‘trade custom’’ of selling 140 
pounds of potatoes to the barrel instead of the legal 174 pounds. In the 
milk shifting centres, a quart or more short to each five gallon can, due to 
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dents in the cans. In the ice trade, scales furnished ice wagon drivers by 
the ice trust that could register twenty-two pounds as thirty. In the jewelry 
trade, ‘‘eighteen-karat’’ gold which proved to be only five to five and one-half 
karats, and in silver articles conditions even worse, though false markings 
are a misdemeanor. The rubber manufacturers were summoned before 
the city officials to show why rubber receptacles were not stamped 
with their true capacity. Scale manufacturers had devised scales to let dis- 
honest grocers and butchers sell meats at short weight, one device being a 
scale-face which began to register at a pound instead of zero, and another a 
heavy transparent parchment paper to spread on scales, to be weighed again 
and again with and as meat. ‘‘Hence,’’ said the scale-makers’ circular to 
merchants, ‘‘you sell paper at the price of meat.’’ The ham and bacon 
‘‘packers,’’ that is, wholesalers, after being exposed in their peculiar ‘‘trade 
customs,’’ wrote to the Commissioner that ‘‘Never again in New York City 
would they charge for burlap at the price of ham, nor label a ham as 
weighing more than the figure at which it actually tipped the scales.’’ The 
product of a packer had in a certain instance weighed twenty-six ounces 
short of the figure called for, and he and his fellow-packers had been selling 
the burlap wrappers of hams at 30 cents a pound. Representatives of the 
biggest firms of ice dealers in New York waited on the Commissioner at his 
office to tell him that ‘‘It is impossible to weigh out ice as it is sold,’’ 
whereas the law says, ‘‘No person shall sell or offer for sale ice in any 
manner other than weight.’’ The Commissioner told these representatives 
that he himself had weighed some of their 300 pound cakes on delivery, to 
find that they really weighed only 275 or 280. All these statements relate 
to the ‘‘trade customs’’ of manufacturers and wholesalers. 

It is true, also, the Commissioner threw into the sea in one trip retail- 
ers’ false scales that together weighed more than a ton, and in one day 
alone sixty-two violators of the law against short weights and the use of 
fraudulent scales were haled before the Chief of the Bureau, all being 
arrested in a single district of the city. How certain newspapers played up 
and pictured the petty frauds of the small grocers and push-cart men, who 
do not advertise, and let the big malefactors go with bare mention! But in 
an address before the Brooklyn Central Labor Union the Commissioner 
himself said: 

“T say to you that the mercantile life of New York City is diseased, and some of 
the very men who stand upon the public forum at election time denouncing men in 
public life could not stand the searchlight of exposure if it should be turned upon them. 
Some of the so-called reputable merchants who would be first to denounce labor could 
not stand a searching inquiry into their methods. The corporations want immunity 
from the laws, and they hold out to the public officer temptation in the form of bribe 
money, and if the public officer is weak he accepts the bribe, and I ask you men who is 
responsible for the dishonesty? 

‘‘As compared with the bribe money of corporations the money that is stolen di- 
rectly from the treasury is not a drop in the bucket. I say to you that the dishonesty 
of peddlers and small grocers is nothing compared to the dishonesty of the 


corporations. 
‘‘Who is it for the last ten years has fought to down legislation meant for the con- 
sumer’s protection? Who has fought against the net weight law which is absolutely 
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necessary? Gentlemen, I ask and seek the honest co-operation of the Journeymen 
Butchers’ Union in my effort to prevent the dishonest butcher from pulling the scale, 
and I call upon the Retail Grocery Clerks’ Union to prevent short-weighing in the 
grocery stores.” . 

These views received confirmation in a sermon by the Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, Pilgrim Congregational Church, Madison avenue, New York. He 
declared he had ample authority for saying that graft runs through the 
business system of New York from top to bottom. 

‘*Tt even extends to the undertakers. I had been in New York hardly a month as 
a pastor when an undertaker came to me and offered me a ‘ rake-off on every funeral I 
would get him.’ Of course they go to the sextons as well. With every yacht fitted out 
in New York City the Captain gets handsome presents of clothes and other things. Every 
investigation in New York has disclosed graft running all through the system, 
contractors getting contracts by graft, charging the city double prices, buying city 
employes all along the line.’’ 

The journeymen bakers of New York, to our own knowledge, have 
been necessarily in a condition of strike for the last thirty years. They 
stubbornly refuse to accept their bosses’ ‘‘open shop,’’ with the ‘‘industrial 
peace’ which it brings. Here are some of the features of that form of 
peace: Compulsory boarding in rooms connected with the bakeshop; work- 
ing unrestricted hours; wages, dollars under the union scale; gloomy cellar 
bakeries, which at times are the men’s sleeping rooms, connected with their 
closets; terrific heat and inadequate ventilation. All this, and more, while 
the journeymen bakers see their bosses violating the law constantly in such 
ways as these: Selling loaves of two sizes at one price, dependent on the 
ignorance of ‘‘trade customs’’ on part of the customer; using in pies and 
cakes eggs which to the trade are known as ‘‘rots’’ and ‘‘spots’’; neglecting 
to use fly screens; rarely providing spittoons; the only source of ventilation 
sidewalk cellar doors or windows into which clouds of filthy street dust are 
blown. The laws recently adopted forbidding these conditions were passed 
chiefly through the agitation of the trade unions and social workers. But 
it was the bosses who carried up to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to be declared unconstitutional, the New York law which forbade more than 
ten hours’ work daily in bakeshops, a law which had been held constitutional 
by the highest court in the State of New York. 

Similarly, packing-house employes are obliged to go on strike for living 
wages and for the betterment of labor conditions, official descriptions of 
which have shocked the nation. Is this class of employes to be prohibited 
from having an effective union, dealing as they do with perpetrators of such 
wide-spread injury to the public health as brought upon themselves the 
penalties of the national meat inspection law? 

Every step urged by the trade unions in employing the law to reduce 
the effects of occupational diseases meets either with apathy on the part of 
employers in general or the active opposition of those whose financial inter- 
ests might be imperiled by sanitary regulation. For example, white lead is 
used in thirteen trades and twenty-six branches of manufacture. Says 
William Ludlow Cheney (/ndependent, February 9, 1911): 

“What white lead does to some painters is best told by hospital records and 
the ‘sick benefit’ books of the painters’ unions. Every one has heard of 
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‘painters’ colic.’ To the relatively innocent ‘colic’ the investigation adds paraly- 
sis, loss of weight, ‘a slowly increasing disease of the blood vessels, of the liver, 
kidneys and heart,’ insanity, senility, and sometimes death. . . . In Germany the 
Government provides that there shall be no dry rubbing of painted surfaces in inclosed 
rooms. In the United States the surfaces of all railroad cars and of all automobiles are 
rubbed by men working in air-tight rooms. The rooms are kept sealed so that the paint 
dust will not settleon other damp surfaces. . . . In one English white-lead factory 
employing 182 men careful medical inspection failed to discover one case of lead-poison- 
ing in the year 1909-10. In an Illinois factory employing 142 men partial inspection 
revealed 25 men suffering from lead-poisoning last year. In another English factory 
employing 90 men no case was found for five successive years. In an Illinois factory 
employing 94 men, 28 per cent of all employes have had lead-poisoning and 40 per 
cent of all employed in the dustier work.”’ 

Tell us, have any non-union wage-workers ever had the slightest 
weight in ‘the fight being carried on in this country to bring about the 
protection of the white-lead workers that Germany gives to the trades 
exposed to white-lead poison? No. The open-shop non-unionist, in all 
public work, is a social cipher. He has no organization, with sick benefit 
books to fall back upon; he has no legislative committee, seeking a just 
government supervision of health in his industry. He is the helpless victim 
of greedy, unscrupulous, vampire employers. 

What does Dr. John B. Andrews write of the manufacture of matches? 

“The manufacture of matches in the United States beyond any other industry 
presents an opportunity to improve conditions and easily to make a most dangerous 
industry entirely harmless. Peculiar to this industry is a disease which, without 
great expense, without a long struggle against poverty, indifference, ignorance and 
neglect, may be eliminated absolutely by the prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus. A harmless substitute from the poison is commercially practicable and readily 
available. Why, then, do our manufacturers not use this substitute? Many would 
gladly do so, but it costs just a little more to make non-poisonous matches.”’ 

To make non-poisonous matches ‘‘costs just a little more’’ to the em- 
ployer. To make poisonous matches costs working men and women fright- 
ful disease and a horrible death! 

At the St. Louis meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, last December, a committee which had investigated mercurial 
poisoning in factories, reported: 

‘No statistics were obtainable on the subject, hospital records being either non- 
existent or hopelessly defective; physicians, for reasons of self-interest or profes- 
sional secrecy, often being unwilling to give the information at their disposal; 
and the workers themselves being afraid to say much lest they offended their employers. 
The greatest impediment of all, however, was the reluctance of factory owners and man- 
agers to allow any inspection of health conditions in their factories.’’ 

In the hatters’ trade, one investigator had in three months compiled a 
record of sixty cases of mercurial poisoning in Brooklyn, Newark, and 
Orange factories. In all of Great Britain in twelve months only ninety-four 
such cases were reported. It was in these hat-making centers that the em- 
ployers recently fought so stubbornly for the ‘‘open shop,’’ the workers in 
which can have no effective influence over sanitary conditions. 

The necessity for pure food laws is a topic much discussed in recent 
years throughout the nation. What class is responsible for impure food? 
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The wage-workers? Any charge against them on this score would obviously 
be absurd. On the contrary, it is the wage-workers, compelled against their 
will at times to be helpless witnesses of the adulteration of food, or passive 
participants, who give notice of the fact to the health authorities. As for 
the latter, they are so often found ‘‘fixed’’ by the employers that protest to 
them may prove unavailing. Last spring, an investigation of the manage- 
ment of the New York State charities institutions showed that ‘‘the time of 
the Albany office was spent in determining such details as the price and 
brand of shoestrings, while the larger needs of the institutions, such as the 
weighing and analyzing of coal, the adequate inspection of beef and butter, 
and the proper management of farms, were neglected.’’ The investigators 
concluded that the central purchasing of supplies resulted in ‘‘great loss to 
the State.’’ Over 90 per cent of the butter was ‘‘below specification,’’ and 
‘‘some of it was unfit for food.’’ The beef supplied was up to specifications 
in only five of the seventeen institutions examined,’’ etc. Here the facts 
showed collusion between the big employing contractors and State officials. 
The journeyman butchers have found their employers disputatious when 
trade union reforms have been suggested to them. 

We hear of excitement d*1ring teamsters’ strikes, and read the sensa- 
tional stories regarding them written by reporters who, ‘‘writing on space,’’ 
must turn in to their news editors something startling or have their matter 
rejected. But the teamsters too often have lessons in law-breaking taught 
them by their employers. What, for instance, could be more brazen than 
the plea of the members of a New York firm of dealers in bottled “ spring 
water,’’ who, when convicted of selling water drawn from the faucets fed 
by pipes of the regular city aqueduct supply, stated that the Croton water 
being ‘‘partly spring’’ there was no deception in their business? What 
does the rigid official inspection of the milk supply in cities signify, but 
that the milk trusts are capable of watering and ‘‘ doctoring’’ what is the 
very source of life to children? 

Commissioner of Accounts Fosdick, who investigated the Food Inspec- 
tion Bureaus in the Department of Health in New York, in a chemical 
laboratory of his own, asserted that many injurious preservatives were in 
use in the city; that bob veal was sold in quantities, and that many 
slaughter houses, particularly those dealing in chickens, were conducted in 
an unsanitary manner. The Commissioner could not understand how some 
of the officials of the Health Department could have been ignorant of these 
things. 

The Dairy and Food Bureau of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Department discovered that a large number of delicatessen and other stores 
in Philadelphia had been for a long time selling ‘‘dyed’’ fish as a substitute 
for smoked fish. 

Commenting on the fact that a New York newspaper had published a 
calculation that a loss of $30,000,000 a year was caused in the city from 
short weights and measures, Charles F. Kenworthy stated that it was a 
practice of merchants to pay hotel stewards for the privilege of their trade. 
Bribery and graft here, by two sets of employers. 
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It takes a lot of close watching of contractors on public work to keep 
them from violating the eight-hour day and the prevailing rate of wages 
clause in their contracts. The laws defensive of the workers’ rights in 
these respects have been passed despite contractors’ opposition. In attack- 
ing the trade unions, contractors have never let up on the union shop as 
‘fan institution detrimental to industry,’’ and to liberty, and all the princi- 
ples of honesty and fair dealing, so precious to the employing class. Our 
volume of clippings on the subject of contractors’ dishonesty is so thick and 
heavy that the merest mention of some of the most notorious recent cases 
is sufficient to indicate that when trade union representatives are called on 
to deal with this class of employers they are not in the least constrained to 
put implicit confidence in their every word. In glancing at this abbre- 
viated list of contractors’ crimes, think of how the public would be called on 
to be horrified if the calendar of convicted trade union officials’ offenses 
against the law were as numerous: 

In the Harrisburg Capitol frauds, four contractors and State officials 
were sentenced to the penitentiary, and the Attorney-General brought suit 
for the recovery of $5,000,000 from the band of contractors and officials in 
this instance caught stealing. In the Pittsburg graft scandals contractors, 
supply men, and bankers had bribed sixty city Councilmen. When a year 
ago, L. Savage, a contractor of West Senaca, N. Y., was convicted of 
obtaining money from the town on false bills, he turned State’s evidence, 
which ended in the conviction of H. C. Leir, formerly President of the 
Town Board, of grand larceny. No lively magazine ever wrote up this 
obscure case; but suppose the parties had been members of the bridge- 
builders’ union? The Conger-Allds episode of last year at Albany is no 
longer referred to in the press, but the deplorable matter of one union 
delegate going wrong in New York six years ago is the stock reference in 
the employing class press to substantiate the charge of ‘‘union grafting.’’ 
When that case, to the minutest detail, was being used in ten thousand 
editorial articles to shock the entire country, an Assistant District Attorney 
of New York announced at a dinner, attended wholly by the employing 
class, that he intended to send a crowd of ‘‘labor leaders’’ to Sing Sing. 
Three years afterward, at the close of a dragnet crusade against union 
officials, the records, as quoted by the District Attorney himself, showed 
only three convictions of union officials, and in two of the three the sentences 
were never carried out. In going back six years one’s mind recurs to the 
insurance scandals of about that period! Enough is suggested on that 
point in a single sentence. The fire at the Capitol at Albany a few weeks 
ago brought to memory the fact that the building, planned to be built for 
$4,000,000, ran up to a cost of $25,000,000. It was a perennial contractors’ 
job for twenty-five years. To read the charges of graft connected with it 
would require hours; to hear an old employe in the building describe the 
papier-maché ceilings supposed to be oak, the six-inch flues to immense 
chimneys that could never be made to draw, the bogus cheap wood panels 
which the specifications made mahogany, were enough to bring the serious 
citizen to grief and the cynical to laughter. 
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The employers with whom the members of the Typographical Union 
are brought in contact in their trade agreements—or in their strikes, for 
example, to maintain the eight-hour day—are a body of men of fine intelli- 
gence and business honor. Yet among them are exceptions sufficient in 
number to oblige union printer committeemen to be on the alert to see that 
none of their employers may find loopholes in trade contracts by which 
agreements may be voided. A year ago a former State Printer of Ohio was 
convicted of graft charges. In Ottawa, Canada, the Superintendent of 
Stationery in the Government Printing Bureau for twenty years disappeared 
last summer, following charges that he had taken graft in the purchase of 
supplies to the possible smount of $1,C00,000. In New York, an investi- 
gation of the City Record disclosed the fact that approximately $400,000 a 
year could be saved by lopping off ‘‘waste.’’ It was shown otherwise that 
no less than eighty publications ‘‘without standing or circulation,’’ had 
been mainly or wholly supported from the municipal advertising, nearly 
$5,000,000 having been distributed in this way in six years. The Mayor 
wrote a letter to the Corporation Counsel saying that election advertising on 
one occasion had cost ten times what it should, namely, $40,000, instead of 
$4,000. Suppose New York Typographical, or any one of its officials, 
had been caught running one of those sixty dummy newspapers, fat with 
municipal advertising ! But only employers ran them. The Literary Digest 
of March 25, in an article under the heading ‘‘Is Graft Strangling Reli- 
gion?’’ quotes an editorial writer in the Christian Work and Evangelist 
as saying that young men ‘“‘find it extremely difficult to practice their 
Christian principles in the envircnment in which they find themselves in 
shop and office.’’ ‘‘A school superintendent told us that a certain text- 
book publishing house had made him very flattering approaches of friend- 
ship when it came time to get new text-books introduced. Some houses 
have that reputation.’’ ‘‘It [grafting] knocks at the doors of religious 
journals. It sometimes says we will advertise with jou if you praise our 
goods—and the gcecds do not always deserve praise.’’ 

How many dreary pages of matter the daily press has given its read- 
ers during the last year relative to the crookedness of public officials! A 
New York State Engineer charged with raising a bid $9,000, of which he 
took $8,000; the Mayor of Lawrence, Mass., found guilty of conspiring to 
procure the removal of the Fire Chief by bribery; three County Supervisors 
and Road Superintendents in Schenectady convicted of grand larceny, two 
fined $1,000 and one $500; one of the Pittsburg Councilmen sentenced to 
prison for eight months for being caught selling his vote twice; a nest of 
grafters, high officials of Queensborough, Greater New York, exposed, 
resignations and indictments ensuing; the New York Newsdealers’ Protec- 
tive Association at a public meeting in protest against the Aldermen who 
overcharged members for their licenses; an ex-Governor of New Jersey up 
again for an office charging that Federal politicians were ‘‘trying to buy”’ 
his own county from him. Ona national scale we have the scandal of the 
ship-subsidy lobby of last April, recalling the opposition of shipbuilders to 
the union eight-hour bills; the Congressional investigation of last August 
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into Indian affairs which showed that ‘‘contingent fees’’ aggregating 
$5,000,000 had been paid by the Indians of Oklahoma to get payment for 
their claims against the Government; the indictment of the Bathtub Trust’s 
officials in December, when it was said the Attorney-General would insist 
on a jail sentence if they were convicted. 

In the last named case a feature arose well worthy of notice here: 

‘‘But Mr. Wickersham. learned a bitter lesson from the flagrant and defiant conduct 
of the members of the Window Glass Trust in openly assessing the fines paid by them 
upon theiremployes. He regards this asan act of refined cruelty, and one that shows how 
defiant of the rights of individuals trusts can be. He is convinced that nothing short 
of actual personal physical punishment can ever be relied on to make the law a terror 
to evil-doers.”’ 


When we come to look over the employing-class smugglers caught in 
the act during the last year, we have a beautiful showing of disreputa- 
bleness masquerading as the cream of respectability. The two Duveens 
last month, in their notorious case, on paying their fines of $10,000 each, 
when pleading guilty in court to conspiracy to defraud the United States 
Government, offered to pay $1,200,000 in settlement of the civil litigation 
against them. The well-known ex-Governor of one of the New England 
States and his wife and son were arrested in June last and fined $5,500 for 
bringing to this country dutiable goods as baggage and ‘‘ failing’’ to 
declare them. A stiff high protection manufacturer of an up-river New 
York town paid a small fortune in fines for jewelry his wife brought in 
concealed in her hat. The public has become accustomed to the stories 
of rich folks coming by the swellest steamers being examined by the custom- 
house officials with undeclared dutiable goods found hidden almost in their 
very ears. A fashionable hotelkeeper forgot he had $850 worth of dutiable 
goods in one trunk, a mere bagatelle. An attorney recently made an offer 
to the customs officials of $100,000 to stop an investigation in a certain case 
of the habit of steamship companies in handling ‘‘sleeper trunks,’’ a 
system by which the trunks of imaginary passengers, or passengers 
long since arrived, are put on the piers from a vessel, perhaps 
after dark, and taken away without permits. In the case of five 
such trunks coming by two steamers of one line, the New York Collector 
brought suit to compel the company to pay $55,000. When last fall the 
same Collector decided to hold up for correction all dry goods falsely 
marked as to sizes or quality, more than a million dollars’ worth piled up 
in a few days. ‘‘In explanation of so extensive a fraud,’’ said one of the 
conservative New York papers, ‘‘importers say the custom began years 
ago.’’ Max Rubel, President of a cloak firm, and Louis J. Finkelstein, 
Secretary, after pleading guilty, were fined by Judge Holt $3,600 each for 
undervaluation of goods imported from France. The United States attor- 
ney, in prosecuting them, said that the firm’s fraud had been of six years’ 
duration. Inthe hat trade the seizure of Panama hats, after Collector 
Loeb’s methods of detection were put into force, were so great as to bring 
the sales to a shortage for the season! Bad, these cases, for the reputation 
of employers in the New York clothing trade. 
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The increasing attacks on the railroad employes’ trade unions 
by the railroad employing class might be regarded as arising from 
a defensible motive if railroad financiers and managers were able to 
stand before the world as usually seeking to be a step in advance in 
protecting both the public and their employes in their rights. But any 
examination of the reforms instituted in the operation of railroads, 
especially in the last five years, must show on the contrary that legislative 
acts carrying out the principal reforms have been opposed by the compa- 
nies. It has taken many years, for example, to introduce safety couplings, 
and the spirit of opposition shown by the railroad managers in that one 
move is illustrative of their settled policy of obstruction wherever the 
employes have recourse either to the law or to their unions for their own 
protection. The butchery of railroad employes and others on American 
roads is on a scale of bloodshed only equaled in the Chicago and steel trust 
slaughterhouses. After the decades of agitation over this question, the 
first quarter of 1910 showed 446 more persons killed and 6,110 hurt than in 
the similar period of 1909. Suits against railroad companies for violations 
of the Hours of Service Act of 1908 could seldom or never be begun were it 
not for union activity. We note one suit in Pittsburg, a few months ago, 
charging the Baltimore and Ohio road with requiring certain of its employes 
engaged in moving interstate traffic to remain on duty for a period longer 
than sixteen consecutive hours, the employes again going on duty without 
having remained away from their work ten consecutive hours. On the 
biggest lines the pension systems are transparently designed to weaken the 
unions and to forestall the possibilities of protests or strikes. The reinstate- 
ment of men over 45 years of age who have been dropped for any reason, 
or themselves have suspended work, is not expected by railroad employes. 

The dual attitude of railroad companies toward their employes and 
toward the laws relating to employes was thus described by Daniel L. 
Cease, editor of the Railway Trainmen's Magazine, at the meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation in St. Louis, December, 1910: 

‘*T will quote a paragraph from an official railroad bulletin of the ‘protection to the 
employe’ kind; and then I will quote from a letter issued by a Superintendent to his em- 
ployes. I quote from the bulletin: 

‘** Employes, before they attempt to make couplings or to uncouple, will examine 
and see that the cars or engines to be uncoupled or coupled, couplers, drawheads, and 
other appliances connected therewith, ties, rails, tracks, and roadbed, are in good, safe 
condition. They must exercise great care in coupling and uncoupling cars. In all 
cases sufficient time must be taken to avoid accident or personal injury.’ 

‘This rule is for the legal defense of the company. Now note the rule forthe men: 

‘** Entirely too much time is being lost, especially on local trains, due to train 
and engine men not taking advantage of conditions in order to gain time doing work, 
switching, and unloading and loading freight. Neither must you wait until train stops 
to get men in position. It is also of the utmost importance that enginemen be alive, 
prompt to take signals, and make quick signals. In this respect it is only necessary to 
call your attention to the old adage, which is a true one, that when train or engine men 
do not make good on local trains, it thoroughly demonstrates those men are detrimental 
to the service as well as their own personal interests, and such men, instead of being 
assigned to other runs, should be dispensed with.’”’ 
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After such a two-faced course in a matter concerning the lives of their 
employes, what can the railroad managers concerned expect from their men 
but doubt and suspicion in regard to all other questions arising between the 
two classes? 

Nor can the average employe be impressed so favorably with the 
current happenings as between the railroad financiers and managers them- 
selves as to accept blindly whatever professions of fair dealing and liberality 
toward employes may come from the employers’ side. What a revelation 
on this point came in January from James T. Harahan, retiring President 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, when commenting on the looting of that 
company’s treasury by car repair frauds. He said: 

“It was my deepest regret that anything should have occurred during my admin- 
istration to warrant criticism of the management of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany. While betrayal of any position of honor and responsibility is much to be 
deplored, the particular feature of this whole matter which has caused me pain is the 
treachery to me of men whom I have trained and educated, some of them more than 
thirty years, and whom I have caused to be placed in the positions they now occupy.” 

Relative to these fake repairs and padded bills, Harold A. Sims, former 
Car Inspector of the Illinois Central Railroad, testified in court: 


‘‘We made it a point to do some kind of repair work on every Illinois Central car 
brought-to us so that the inspector would report on it. Then we would doctor the bill in 
the office. When cars came in loaded with repair material we would make some repair 
on the cars themselves, such as tightening the bolts. When the inspector reported on 
them with his ‘O. K.’ we padded the bills just like the rest. Ishould judge the padding 
averaged about 40 per cent.’’ 

Such acts can not be classed as wholly exceptional. The daily press 
continually furnishes the public with new revelations of crookedness on the 
part of the management of railroads. The ‘‘Big Four’’ is looted by its 
operative financiers of an enormous sum; the Pullman company officials 
are charged in court with aiding in the defense of a man accused of bribing 
legislators to vote for a candidate for the United States Senate; the former 
President of a big street railway company in New York states in a legisla- 
tive investigation that he supposed ‘‘every one who ran for office got some 
traction funds.’’ But why burden our pages with more than reference to 
such transactions, exposure of which the public has been taught by long 
experience to expect reported in the newspapers as regularly as the record 
of the weather changes? It is to be observed that we make mention of the 
crimes of railroad financiers and managers only with the purpose of show- 
ing that in their character of employers many of them are but exhibiting a 
hardness or dishonesty they have shown in other respects when dealing with 
labor. Are they tocry out in horror against what they stigmatize as the 
‘closed shop’’ of their mechanics or the regulations imposed on them by 
the trainmen’s unions as forms of tyranny and unfairness when the worst 
that excited strikers ever do is cast far into the shade by their own deliberate 
acts and settled customs? Union rules will be found uniformly for the 
purpose of protecting railroad employes in their lives and their standard of 
living. 

How much of the sentiment expressed in the ‘‘conservative’’ press 
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against trade unionism is manufactured in Wall street one can only learn 
gradually in the course of years, after noting the secret springs whence flow 
many of the ideas that shallow newspaper readers unthinkingly accept as 
embodying sound moral and patriotic principle. How much of the policies, 
and consequently the legislation, both of State and nation, is originated 
by the interests that control Wall street is rarely suspected by the innocent 
mass of citizens among the general public. They commonly believe that 
they themselves have a decisive weight in instituting reforms, guiding the 
course of the laws in their making, and above all obtaining the evidence 
regarding the social value of national institutions such as the trade unions. 
But let any serious investigator sift the outcry against unionism in any one 
year to the bottom facts, taking at the same time the records of the Wall 
street side of the financial institutions of the country, and decide as to the 
relative morality prevailing in the unions and in the offices of millionaires 
and those bent on becoming millionaires. Reflect a moment on the stupen- 
dous insurance frauds, on the unparalleled New York City traction frauds, 
on the battle of big interests when United States Senators are to be elected 
by Legislatures. Then think of the possibilities of influencing public opinion 
against the unions by the Wall street interests. 

Glance for a moment at some of the doings of financiers recently related 
in the daily press, in order to size up money-market morality: The Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Company loses millions through wheat gambling and 
improperly issued notes; a big Brooklyn realty company ‘‘shuffles titles’’ so 
as to occasion loss to investors; a New Jersey realty company sends out cir- 
culars showing broad macadamized streets, sidewalks, shade trees, lawns, 
and other improvements on its lands, whereas they are partly swamp and 
partly scrub oak; a real estate ‘“‘job’’ is put up on the State of New York 
by which its officials arrange to buy for $1,000,000 a tract previously 
offered to private parties for $127,000; a New York ‘‘mine leasing company”’ 
sends out circulars promising 25 per cent on investments, and gets columns 
of exposure in the press after the managers are arrested; a partner in a 
Pittsburg realty deal sues the company, claiming fraud to the amount of 
$642,000; a cashier takes sixty-six one-thousand-dollar bills belonging to 
the Russo-Chinese bank, after ‘‘dabbling in Wall street’’ for a year; a Utica 
bank cashier is charged with embezzling $100,000; the Merchants’ Protec- 
tive Association, engaged in a campaign against get-rich-quick failures, 
handles in one year claims in bankruptcy against such concerns aggregating 
nearly half a million dollars; a mining company sells more than $1,300,000 
stock for developing purposes and spends on its mine only $30,000; an 
Italian Pittsburg banker disappears with about $100,000 of his depositors’ 
money; an ‘‘asbestos deal’’ catches ‘‘the New York smart set,’’ one woman 
losing $20,000 by it and another $35,000; the former Vice-President of the 
Bronx National Bank is sentenced to Sing Sing for forgery to the extent 
of $35,000; a tailor goes into bankruptcy for the third time, liabilities 
$23,000, no available assets; a wireless telegraph company is in contempt of 
court for refusing to produce its books; a Wall street brokerage firm is 
charged in court with offering a $50,000 bribe for a check connecting a 
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public man with a bucket-shop operation; a downtown mining stock 
swindler is arrested on the eve of a trip to Europe, charged with making 
$1,300,000 in fraudulent deals. But why continue the list? Every one 
who occasionally dips into the financial pages of the metropolitan news- 
papers is accustomed to the stories suggested in this record of specimen 
cases. Our record, by the way, is made up from clippings unsystematically 
collected from one New York newspaper only, all dating within the last 
year, and most of them covering a period of but a few months. 

Here, from the same newspaper, is a brief review of the experience of 
an employe with one honorable business firm, which so well accords with a 
somewhat common experience that it merits quotation here: 

‘In my youth my first occupancy of a position of some responsibility was with a 
firm of two members, both of whom were church officers. They were insistent on ab- 
solute compliance with the rules of the establishment, and exacting in requirement of 
truth and honesty, stressfully holding forth on occasions in extollation of certain indi- 
viduals as possessed of these merits. It was the homage that vice pays to virtue. 

‘*Among the deviations from an honest conduct of enterprise were false affidavits 
as to import values and lending aid to valued Canadian buyers to defraud province cus- 
toms by billing shipments at about 30 per cent less than sold at and paid for. Various 
efforts were made (some of which I covertly frustrated) through written contracts ex- 
acted by professional lobbyists to secure Federal, State, and municipal contracts at 
prices far in excess of market values. The factory juvenile employment law was 
evaded, and once an Inspector of Boilers was bribed to take no cognizance of a 
violation. 

‘The purchasing agents of several railroads and industrial establishments were 
paid commissions on their purchases, and such gratuities were also bestowed upon em- 
ployed men of other concerns who could find the means of influencing their principals 
to buy of the firm, rendering gross bills for payments and on liquidation paying a differ- 
ence agreed upon to the other rascals riding two horses at one time. Thus the dispensers 
and recipients were slaves to each other. Then some of the goods manufactured for 
direct distribution to inept consumers were far from being equal to the professed trade 
standard. 

‘Aside from the evils directly committed, these men set a deplorable example to 
the young ones in their employ, and the measure of success in accomplishment by illicit 
methods may have influenced those of impressible years and ardent ambitions to pursue 
the same course later in their own affairs. Both of these men have been dead many 
years, and the funeral eulogies of both were fulsome to a degree as to almost invite 
interruption, contradiction, and revision.’’ 


What we are endeavoring to do in this article is to sketch the low 
standards with respect to uprightness, honesty, and fair treatment to 
employes maintained by so many among the employing class in this country 
today that their acts constitute a stigma on the nation. What is shown is, 
first, that union representatives may be pardoned if they do not accept every 
employer’s word as 100 per cent good when not bonded, and, secondly, 
that the members of trade unions need not allow one-sided critics to trouble 
themselves too much about alleged flaws in their organizations while ignor- 
ing the prevalence of crime, sharp practice, and hypocrisy in a good part of 
the employing class. 

But—there is to be reform! Well, when we come to the proposals of 
reform, we find that the wiser ones among reformers have grown accustomed 
to look closely at propositions by the wealthy which promise broad reforms 
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of great help to mankind. We find the following regarding the proposed 
Rockefeller Foundation in the /ydependent: 

‘*Ten years ago the men who conducted the affairs of the great life insurance com- 
panies were regarded as models of probity and public spirit. A Rockefeller Foundation 
incorporated then would almost certainly have had some of them among its directors. 
Five years ago the cover was lifted for but a little while, and what a vile mass of greed 
and corruption was exhibited to our startled gaze. How shamelessly men of seemingly 
blameless life and professedly high ideals had succumbed to the temptation involved in 
handling mountains of money. And these companies were legally subject to visitation 
and examination by forty-six insurance departments; they might at any time be com- 
pelled to show their books and verify their assets by any one of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the States in which they did business.’’ 

The Rev. Robert A. Bakeman, a Baptist minister, writes in the 7wen- 
tieth Century Magazine regarding ‘‘tainted’’ money and the well-springs of 
reform: 

‘‘The Congregationalists some years ago discussed the issue involved in this general 
question; and while almost all their papers favored the acceptance of Mr. Rockefeller's 
money, their columns were always open to Dr. Gladden and his allies. The [Baptist] 
Waichman, on the other hand, has consistently closed its columns to the discussion of 
this question, refusing to take the initiative itself, or even to publish communications 
from others on the subject. . . . But see where the habit of truckling to money- 
power has led. In its editorial columns on a certain week the Watchman said that the 
problems of capital and labor must be settled according to the Golden Rule. The next 
week it printed two full pages from the pen of C. W. Post of the most bitter invective 
against organized labor. There was not a mark to distinguish these advertising col- 
umns. But they were paid advertisements—paid to be put in as reading matter. For 
Mr. Post would not give his advertisements to a paper which insisted on putting the 
advertising mark plainly at the head of the material published. The advertising of 
this one man mears probably more than a thousand dollars a year to this paper. This 
is the Golden Rule by which it would settle the problems of capital and labor, by 
prejudicing its constituency through ex parte reading matter in favor of those who can 
afford to advertise in its columns,”’ 

Reform? What class is it that steadfastly works for reform? Reform 
in politics, in finance, in industry, in the protection of the working masses, 
union or non-union? We assert that the trade unions, in their daily work, 
affecting millions of wage-workers, are doing everything within their 
power for social reform. How as to other social elements? Which can match 


trade unionism? 

George C. Holt, LL. D., wrote in the /rdependent, August 11, 1910: 

‘The great employers of labor resist any legal control. They have opposed all 
laws for the regulation of transportation, the restriction of monopoly, or the prohibition 
of contracts in restraint of trade. They go on, with fatuous folly, reorganizing and 
combining their insolvent companies, watering their stock, enlarging their trusts, and 
denouncing, on all occasions in private conversation, the wickedness of Roosevelt, of 
the trade unions and of the Socialists.’’ 

In the same strain, Rudolph Spreckles, of San Francisco, in speaking 
before the Chicago Association of Commerce, said: 

‘There never was a political crime committed that business was not at the back of 
it. Cut off that supply, and let the managers of these corporations take their stand and 
say, ‘No bribe money.’ If we find in operating our property that political bosses pro- 
pose to hold us up, we are going to the people to get our redress and to get our rights. 
My experience with the people has taught me that they are fair and just and will 
give you what you are legitimately entitled to.”’ 
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Reform? Why are lawyers so often watched and suspected upon edging 
their way to the front when the people are agitated by waves of reform 
feeling? It is because so often, in court, in law-making, and while working 
with public reform committees, they are acting as counsel for the big 
interests. Lawmaking, as well as lawsuits, is a game, and a lawyer who 
can not win for his clients in any branch of the game loses those clients. 
Said Charles A. Boston, speaking of lawyers’ questionable methods toa 
New York County Lawyers’ Association: 

‘*That lawyer and that client who conspire to overreach justice for private gain, to 
achieve by unfair legal means that which fairness would deny, are practicing what, if 
persisted in, would demand the intervention of the strong man and cause government 
by, of, and for the people to perish.’’ 

Is reform always sure to come from the Bar and the Bench? The union 
wage-workers are seeking for any reforms or reformers whatever, sure to 
be counted on, outside trade unionism. They are seeking, earnestly. 

Frederic R. Coudert, one of the most distinguished lawyers of the city 
of New York, said at a public meeting recently: 

“Criticism of courts and Judges is proper and constructive and has nothing in 
common with the mere demagogic denunciation of decisions which seem Inimical to 
the popular passion or fancy of the moment. The condition of our law in New York is 
primarily due to the incompetency, inexperience and weakness of our Judges. Its cause 
is not far to seek. Positions on the Supreme Court bench are within the gifts of the 
boss, who bestows them partly in return for faithful political services, partly in return 
for enormous contributions. I do not know that justice is bought and sold but I do 
know that judgeships are.”’ 

Reform? Who are to reform the evils of long hours, low pay, child 
labor, the overwork of women, if the wage-workers themselves do not 
chiefly supply the organization and the energy for the battle? They have 
found the best, almost the only, means to perform these tasks in the trade 
unions. ‘‘The very wealthy,’’ said the Rev. Elmer I. Goshen, to his con- 
gregation in New York on Memorial Day, ‘‘are never a patriotic class. 
There is something in the very possession of riches which leads to a con- 
tentment opposed to the love of country and the active interest in its best 
welfare.’’ The trade-unionists are not spoiled by riches! 

Reform? When in the last session of Congress Senator Thomas P. 
Gore had asserted that a bribe of $25,000 to $50,000 had virtually been 
offered to him in the matter of the sale of the unallotted lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians in Oklahoma, he encountered what he 
termed ‘‘a prodigality of perjury.’’ ‘‘All that malice and money could 
do’’ to discredit him had ensued. He believed that the Indians had been 
saved $3,000,000. But in the end he said: ‘‘ My experience has demon- 
strated how much easier it is to remain silent and secure than to wage war 
against wrongdoers.’’ Senator Gore’s experience in that fight is the fate 
of the trade unionist and the trade union. No matter what the sacrifice of 
the unionist, he finds engaged in the attack on him malice, money, 
cynicism, hypocrisy. 

We have re-read this record of the doings of malefactor employers in 
order to see that all the cases quoted have their pertinent point. It is far 
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from our wish to pen a mere diatribe against riches or the employing class 
without distinction. Nothing of the kind. But too long have men whose 
personal and organization interests are opposed to trade unions been over- 
free with their criticism of trade unionism. It is well to let them know 
that the trade unionists are perfectly well aware not only that employing 
class organizations are ready for war against their organized employes, but 
have usually stood in solid opposition to those aims of the industrial work- 
ers which tend to the preservation of the health and the lives of men, 
women, and children. 

We hold firmly to our recommendation, so often heretofore made, that 
representatives of organized labor meet representatives of employers in 
counsel, to discuss whatever differences exist between them which may 
cause, or have caused, a suspension of work, and further to arrange for 
efforts in common having the aims of conciliation, arbitration, trade agree- 
mefits, or amendments to law in such matters as compensation for accidents. 
In these respects we suggest nochange. We merely take the present occa- 
sion to say that if any employers have been laboring under the delusion 
that organized labor’s consent to meet them in counsel implies the right 
of employers to proffer unasked advice to labor with reference to its settled 
methods and organization, it is full time that the delusion was laid 
aside. Organized labor is not going to be tamed through either blandish- 
ments or browbeating. On the contrary, the necessity for labor to fight for 
itself, and depend upon itself, is as much to be seen in the events and con- 
ditions of today as ever before. It is indeed desirable to meet employers 
in peaceful conference; true it is, there are employers of big heart, admir- 
able character, and enlightenment, who are promoting this idea; but these 
facts do not give any employer any right to come into labor’s field and argue 
that his views of what organized labor’s methods should be ought to be 
accepted by labor. Let each side attend to its own organization and the 
necessary arrangements to preserve that organization. 

Ought not the views of keen observers, accepted publicists, and 
renowned statesmen have some weight in the discussion of the great con- 
structive work and human value of the labor movement? What say they? 
Let the following few brief, but trite, quotations from the many from whom 
we could cull stand as the answer: 

‘*T look to the trade unions as the principal means for benefiting the 
condition of the working classes.’’— Thorold Rogers, Prof. of Political 
Economy, University of Oxford, avd author of ‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages.’’ 

‘‘For ten years,’’ said Potter Palmer, of Chicago, ‘‘I made as des- 
perate a fight against organized labor as was ever made by mortal man. 
It cost me considerably more than a million dollars to learn that there is no 
labor so skilled, so intelligent, so faithful as that which is governed by an 
organization whose officials are well-balanced, level-headed men. 

I now employ none but organized labor, and never have the least trouble, 
each believing that the one has no right to oppress the other.’’ 

‘*Labor zs capital. Labor has the same right to protect itself by trade 
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unions, etc., as any other form of capital might claim for itself.’’— 
Cardinal Manning. 

“I rejoice at every effort workingmen make to organize. 
hail the labor movement. It is my only hope for democracy. : 
Organize, and stand together. Let the nation hear a united demand Sate 
the laboring voice.’’—/Vendell Phillips. 

‘‘Attacked and denounced as scarcely any other institution ever has 
been, the unions have thriven and grown in the face of opposition. This 
healthy vitality has been due to the fact that they were a genuine product 
of social needs—indispensable as a protest and a struggle against the abuses 
of industrial government, and inevitable as a consequence of that con- 
sciousness of strength inspired by the concentration of numbers under the 
new conditions of industry. They have been, as is now admitted by almost 
all candid minds, instruments of progress. Not to speak of the material 
advantages they have gained for workingmen, they have developed power- 
ful sympathies among them, ahd taught them the lesson of self sacrifice 
in the interest of their brethren, and, still more, of their successors. They 
have infused a new spirit of independence and self-respect. They have 
brought some of the best men to the front, and given them the ascend- 
ancy due to their personal qualities and desirable in the interests of 
society.’’—/ohn K. Ingram, LL. D. 

‘‘Thank God we have a system of Labor where there can be a 
strike. Whatever the pressure, there is a point where the workingman 
may stop.’’—/resident Lincoln in a speech at Hartford, 1860, referring to 
the New England shoe workers’ great strike. 

Mr. Marks, we ask you whether you do not consider this a deserved 
tribute, in the course of which a member of the British Cabinet emphasizes 
the value of trade union effort to society? When recently a deputation 
from the British Trade Union Congress waited upon Hon. Winston 
Churchill, M. P., the Minister took occasion to give this as his opinion of the 
trade unions: ‘‘When I looked through the resolutions passed by the Trade 
Union Congress I could not but feel powerfully impressed by the enormous 
value of the work that trade unions are doing in studying from year to year, 
with such minute and patient detail, and so much practical knowledge, a 
vast variety of necessary and almost non-party questions. It has been of 
the greatest use to departments like the Home Office that the official study 
of these questions should be supplemented by the constant attention and 
experience which the Congress, which was in touch with workers in every 
trade, was alone able to bring to bear upon the problems of industry.”’ 

Having concluded the mental trip with Mr. Marks, let it finally be said, 
with emphasis, that if trade unionism were in need of advice for its im- 
provement it could not, in the light of present conditions and recent events 
in New York and Chicago, seek that advice of the ‘‘masters of the clothing 
trade,’’ of any branch. The showing up which as a class these ‘‘masters’’ 
have had during the last few months suggests to us a field for missionary 
work on the part of a gentleman of the talents and public spirit of Mr. 
Marks. He is amiable, conciliatory, energetic, and not too diffident. He 
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has given much time to sociological affairs; knowing, as he must, the 
present state of sentiment among not only the outraged garment workers 
of New York and the country, but all the wage-workers who sympathize 
with them, he might endeavor to introduce in the dense brains of his 
fellow-manufacturers a few ideas as to ‘heir duties to the associate up- 
builders of their fortunes. Mr. Marks is capable of analyzing the organ- 
ization of those manufacturers, of pointing out its flaws, and suggesting 
improvements. There, truly, is the field for his abilities! Since his 
activities are consequent upon an imperative demand of his nature to help, 
correct, admonish and improve his fellow-men, it is reasonable for us to 
hope that he may direct his efforts to the circles most needful of his assist- 
ance. Up and at the employers, then, Mr. Marks! Grapple with their 
sins and shortcomings—condemning the sweaters, denouncing those who so 
little respect human life that, while all their stock is insured, in the glut of 
the labor market they have women to burn! 





For several years the American Federation of Labor conventions had 
under consideration the subject of the issuance of a weekly news letter. 
At the St. Louis Convention a resolution was introduced directing the 
Executive Council to prepare and distribute a weekly letter free of cost to 
all publications devoted to the cause of labor or of a reformatory character. 
The work was entrusted to the President and Secretary. Arrangements 
have been completed and the service inaugurated. 

Three weekly letters have already been issued which have been met 
with general approval. The first aim was that accuracy should be one of 
the chief characteristics in the dissemination of the news affecting the inter- 
ests of the workers and of the labor movement. The progress of legislation, 
national in character, affecting labor has received and will receive special 
attention. Important occurrences in the world of labor will be incorporated, 
brevity and condensation forming a distinguishing feature. 

Realizing the potent influence of the labor press, appreciating its valiant 
struggle for justice in the past, it is hoped that the Weekly News Letter 
will give added impetus to our cause and materially assist editors in pre- 
senting to theirreaders a summary of live news of important events occurring 
anywhere. The American Federation of Labor has been termed the ‘‘Clearing 
House’’ of the American labor movement, and it will be the purpose to de- 
serve the appellation in its best sense, by disseminating truthful accounts of 
the doings in all fields of human activity of interest to the toiling masses. 
The Weekly News Letter may be had free upon application. 
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EFFICIENCY—REAL, UNREAL, AND BRUTAL. 


By JAMES DUNCAN. 


To: word ‘‘Efficiency’’ has been given 
a new meaning. 

Webster’s International Dictionary 
in a general way defines it as ‘‘character- 
ized by useful activity,’’ and in mechanics 
as ‘‘the ratio of useful work to energy 
expended.’’ 

The new meaning indicates it is a syno- 
nym for sweating. Not the perspiration 
brand, but that of getting something ad- 
vantageous, as labor, from anyone by 
exaction as ‘‘to sweat laborers.’’ 

Organized labor accepts and practices 
Webster’s efficiency. We make it part of 
our mechanical efforts. We stamp it so in- 
delibly in our economics that the purposes 
for which we organize into trade associa- 
tions or unions, sets it forth among the 
objects for organizing usually in some such 
language as this: 

‘*The objects of this association are to 
encourage a higher standard of skill, to 
secure adequate pay for work performed, 
to endeavor by legal and proper means to 
elevate the moral, intellectual, and social 
conditions of members and to improve the 
trade.’’ 

To paraphrase these excellent morals into 
one word would spell ‘‘efficiency’’ in its 
purest, fullest, and best application. 

Evidently this is not what is meant or 
intended by the newly applied use of an 
otherwise very expressive word, for as the 
new notion is dissected, we find that it 
strikes at the very root of workshop ethics. 

It temporarily offers blood-money, so- 
called, to the man being coached to exceed 
the task, also a bonus to the speeder or 
task-setter, but eventually will result in a 
reduction of the worker’s wages. For a 
time the former is driven by the latter to 
exceed his natural ability to produce, and 
when all that is in him thus urged along 
has been reached, the result is pointed to 
as one man’s output, and a day’s pay, with 
the employer’s representative as judge of 
the amount, is placed upon it, and the task- 
setter who has gone the limit, as we say in 


the shop, is of no more use to the employer 
excepting perhaps to go through the same 
process with another victim. Thus we have 
in a crude way an introduction to the two 
but different kinds of efficiency which affect 
the part of modern industry under dis- 
cussion. 

I grant you this is not what is desired 
by the. promoters of the new cult. No man 
has broader or deeper human sympathies 
than my friend and neighbor, Mr. Brandeis. 
If I may borrow a phrase, ‘‘he means well’’ 
but his environments have not permitted of 
his mingling in the output of the boiler 
and locomotive shop, the coal mine, the 
stoneyard, or among iron workers on the 
twenty-fifth story of a sky-scraper, conse- 
quently his highly tensioned and imagi- 
native brain weaves out a theory so pleasing 
in the conception, so tickling to the fancy 
and so idealistic in the motive, that the 
mere matterof it being wholly impracti- 
cable is forgotten in the whirl. 

We are told that effictency-management 
selects men who will find pleasure and 
delight in their work. Nonsense! Men’s 
inclinations lead them to look for employ- 
ment into which they put unrestrained will- 
power and delight, otherwise the manage- 
ment referred to would never meet them. 

It is said that efficiency-management 
guarantees a basic hourly rate and gives 
higher pay from time to time. Possibly it 
might if those theorists who are evolving 
this scheme were also captains of industry 
and did not change their minds in the 
transition from mental to material things, 
but in practice that is certainly not the 
result. Collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employes would accomplish 
more along this line in a decade than so- 
called efficiency-management could ever 
hope to accomplish and the progress made 
would be by mutual and voluntary effort 
and, therefore, invoking the highest prin- 
ciples of citizenship. 

As an inducement, efficiency-manage- 
ment offers pensions to workers at the end 
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of service. The thought is out of joint 
with the main question, in fact belittles it. 
If efficiency, so-called, had played its part, 
as per its new definition, pensions would 
not be necessary, and the idea that they 
would be granted or available proves the 
inefficiency of the scheme, for if it con- 
tained the inherent qualities claimed for it, 
when the end of service came, the work- 
man whose labor had been so scientifically 
and energetically enhanced, should be 
financially beyond the necessity of a pen- 
sion. The appearance of the need of a 
pension, however, suggests that exploitation 
of the workman’s chief asset might be ex- 
pected rather than his exaltation. 

We are not informed where the pension 
would come from, whether from the indus- 
try, the State, the nation or from a fund 
created by those who had been speeded 
under the system. Moreover, it is not 
much of an inducement or incentive to a 
worker to inveigle him into a doubtful 
method of productivity to be worked to 
the utmost limit until he is unfit as a pro- 
ducer, and then to offer him a pension. 

It is said that efficiency-management 
would give workmen many opportunities 
for promotion. To whom and over whom? 
To the most capable, yousay. Well, then, 
our trade agreement methods are ahead, as 
is generally true, for they provide a min- 
imum wage rate, and above which the 
extra skilled worker receives, or should re- 
ceive, increased compensation, and which 
points the way to promotion. The trade 
agreement also aims to put compensation 
for labor performed sufficiently high to 
place the worker, when he is no longer ca- 
pable of being a wage-earner, at ease, living 
on his savings, and not dependent on a 
State or other pension, which, although 
welcome when needed, really should not be 
considered by our boasted civilization as a 
necessity, and certainly would not be so 
considered if the worker we are discussing 
were given an equitable share of the mar- 
ket value of that which he helps to produce. 

Again, efficiency-management claims it 
would graduate efficiency award to every 
worker from apprentice to president. We 
can imagine speeding the apprentice, but 
who is to speed the president that he may 
qualify for the extra award? 

Any method of betterment should in- 
crease men’s earning power, but seldom is 


the reward so generally visible as this new 
plan avers. Employers are human beings, 
no more and no less, They will not pay 
more in-compensation to workers than they 
can help paying and the scramble for jobs 
among the idle human beings militates 
against fancy or idealistic methods in in- 
dustry, and both conditions combined send 
the wage-rate down to where the resistive 
and collective force of the trade unions cries 
stop, and from which position they en- 
deavor to build up in the eternal grind for 
betterment; and where their uplift is not 
visible, the wage rate is generally found to 
be below ‘‘a living wage.”’ 

Efficiency, so-called, admits that collec- 
tive bargaining has done much towards 
increasing wages, but claims that it can 
not offer a final solution of the labor prob- 
lem and gives as a reason that wages can 
not be increased indefinitely. Will ‘‘effi- 
ciency-management’’ increase wages in- 
definitely? Besides, there is much doubt if 
there ever will be final solution of the labor 
problem, for contentions of this year affect- 
ing our industrial affairs will find accom- 
plishment in a few years and soon. The de- 
sire for betterment is a quality of the healthy 
mind and the eternal source from which the 
desire for accomplishment springs like to 
the inherent effort which causes the pursuit 
of happiness is as near to the idea of per- 
petual motion as our finite mental status 
can comprehend. 

We are told by ‘‘efficiency-management’’ 
that approaching industrial friction will 
hamper development and that neither party 
(employer and employe) considers the 
interests of the other. This is theoretical 
misapprehension. Does not the modern 
trade agreement fully represent both? 
What else is collective bargaining? Each 
method recognizes the interests of both 
parties. Each method consists of definite, 
concrete, mutual contracts in which real 
efficiency is paramount, and in which 
through the piece-work system where it is 
in use, or in the establishment of a mini- 
mum day wage rate with compensation 
graded upwards according to the earning 
power of the workman, efficiency is re- 
warded on a basis of mutual understanding, 
instead of the workman being goaded on by 
a speeding or tasking boss whose only 
ambition in the melee is to earn a percent- 
age on his cunning in inducing the worker 
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to overwork himself. Does our civiliza- 
tion require such an unnaturalsystem? Are 
business methods in the workshop so lax as 
to need new tasking methods to require the 
worker to measure up to modern needs? 
Are the captains of industry so ignorant 
about economy in commerce? Are our 
workmen who are each producing a third 
more than similar workmen do in any other 
country where hand labor or hand and ma- 
chine labor combined are features, so tardy 
or so trifling in their vocations? Weanswer 
emphatically in the negative. 

That the cult in question is intended asa 
knock on trade-union efficiency is notice- 
able in the efficiency-management state- 
ment that it would be better for the commu- 
nity at large if workmen would devote their 
efforts to the promotion of the speeding 
system and get their reward than to trust 
to their unions to get and keep for them 
what the unions can get and keep for them. 

For further proof I refer to the following 
strong statement by Fred W. Taylor in 
Shop Management, page 1479: ‘‘When the 
workmen are convinced that a system is 
offered which will yield them larger returns 
than the union can offer, they will promptly 
This is meaningful, but 
illogical. The workmen would still need 
the union to guarantee them that the 
‘larger returns’’ would be maiutained. 
Those who doubt this, know little of com- 
mercial manipulations. But my purpose 
just now is to prove that however plausibly 
presented the real purpose of these tran- 
scendentalists is to try to break up the 
unions or to make their efforts nugatory. 

We are informed that the piece-work sys- 
tem should be more in evidence. This is 
like unto a motorman telling an eminent 
surgeon how to properly remove gall stones. 
Practical men whose lives have been passed 
in a business and have abandoned the 
piece-work system because of its lack of 
real efficiency, especially in the quality of 
the output, need not to be lectured by a 
group of even well-intended theorists on the 
subject. The former know. The latter 
are not even good guessers on practical 
affairs. 

We are told that efficiency-management 
‘‘would eliminate the constant necessity for 
driving men.’’ This would be great and 
grand if true. But, imagine if you can, a 
speeding boss who urges a man along for 


drop the union.”’ 
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all there is in him, even resorting to the 
bribe of a bonus, having eliminated the 
constant necessity for driving men. Simple 
in words, is it not? But, oh my! what a dif- 
ference there is when you come to do it. 

Here again Mr. Taylor (Shop Manage- 
meni, page 1480) does not leave us in 
doubt. Listen. ‘‘No workman could long 
resist the help and persuasion of five fore- 
men over him. He will either do the work 
he is told to, or leave.’’ I agree with the 
alternative, he would leave. Who could 
bear the ‘‘persuasion’’ in question and live? 
Besides, does not the cost of ‘‘persuading’’ 
‘also came out of the labor value of the 
victim? 

But why practice this new theory on 
commerce alone? Management seems to be 
doing very well. It owns speeding autos, 
yachts, has fine residences and many serv- 
ants, more or less efficient. It goes to Eu- 
rope or the mountains in summer and to 
Florida and California in winter. It is suf- 
ficiently effective to form trusts and mon- 
opolistic combinations, through which fewer 
officers are required and those who are es- 
sential are correspondingly higher paid, so 
studied along the line of elimination of 
competition and of increased compensa- 
tion, may be said to have shown such 
apt absorption of scientific efficiency as to 
make the newest crop of efficiency-man- 
agers green with envy. 

The man behind the hammer does not 
desire to see a method introduced to more 
surely overwork him than grim competition 
has already forced upon him. He would 
rather welcome a new system to guarantee 
more steady employment, at a less rapid gait, 
with the attendant surety of better health 
and longer life, and he who can bring this 
about will be hailed as no one has been 
hailed since the Carpenter of Nazareth re- 
incarnated the great moral, ‘‘As ye would 
that others should do unto you, do ye also 
so to them.’’ 

But what about the professions? The new 
cult is mostly composed of lawyers, a few 
editors and an unknown quantity called 
‘‘intellectuals.’’ Why not practice ‘‘effi- 
ciency-management’’ among those, and if 
it works well, others will copy it. Why 
try the experiment ‘‘on the dog’’ all the 
time? Begin with lawyers for instance. 
What a field there is among the legal fra- 
ternity to practice efficiency-management! 
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To them is attributable much of ‘‘the law’s 
delay,’’ the continuing of suits, the num 
ber of unnecessary or unwarranted indict- 
ments and through the practice of cunning 
sometimes the miscarriage of justice. They 
trifle away valuable time and effort in prac- 
ticing empty and meaningless forms and in 
saying and writing ancient and useless 
phrases. They waste more time at much 
unnecessary cost in following antiquated 
customs by which judges and lawyers more 
seriously interfere with real administration 
of justice and the attainment of equity, 
than is evident or possible in any other 
phase of human endeavor. Let them get 
task-setters on efficiency who will speed 
them along on thought and action not 
forgetting the promise of a bonus; and, 
the saving to business pursuits generally, 
would, I feel sure, soon exceed the enor- 
mous daily saving through ‘‘efficiency,’’ 
on the railroads of our great country, the 
announcement of which quite recently took 
our breath, until we were assured by rail- 
road magnates that the statement was a 
pipe dream. 

The expounders of the new scheme in- 
form us ‘‘that the task given toa man is 
based on a detailed investigation by a 
trained expert on the best methods of doing 
work and the task-setter acts as instructor.’’ 

As a skilled workman I want no task or 
task-setter to harass me at my work. That 
would rob me of an individuality and self- 
reliance and would reduce me to an autom- 
aton. 

Alongside of this doubtful theory organ- 
ized labor places its efforts at efficiency and 
invites close comparison between the two 
systems. Industrial and economic progress 
depend more upon education and a clear, 
well-nourished brain than upon any system of 
speeding that could be devised, and organ- 
ized labor is foremost insupport of our pub- 
lic schools. We believe in school-room ed- 
ucation as well as in workshop education. 
We favor industrial education and have 
called for the enactment of State legislation 
to permit of the high school preparing 
men and women for industrial pursuits co- 
equal with the high school education guar- 
anteed at present to those who propose to 
enter the professions. We also favor indus- 
trial night schools where workers can re- 
ceive education that will develop their 
minds while their hands are being trained 


in the workshop. Our methods, we be- 
lieve, are superior to the new scheme. 
They make for welfare and good citizen- 
ship. 

We are opposed to the speeding system in 
its application to the workshop, and claim 
to speak with more authority on same than 
on changes of executive methods in the 
management of great enterprises. We see 
nothing in the speeding system but an 
effort to turn manual laborers into special- 
ists, each performing a certain task month 
after month as a wheel in a machine per- 
forms its part, and the monotony of which, 
especially when men are driven to high 
speed, would drive them on the verge of 
insanity. If any of you ever passed an 
hour in a sweat-shop (as a visitor I mean) 
in the clothing business, where specializa- 
tion per force is practiced, you will have an 
idea of our conception of what is being 
preached to us in the way of efficiency- 
management. We are not mere machines; 
we are human beings, and protest against 
being discussed and considered as coequal 
with machinery. The claim that a worker 
who has become expert in one portion of 
an industry and who has become so through 
great mental and physical strain, would 


more quickly become an expert in any other 
employment, is against everything experi- 


ence has yet indicated. In fact, specialists 
are usually unfit for anything else than the 
work on which they become expert, and 
when anything happens to deprive them 
of employment they invariably fall into and 
increase the ranks of the unemployed. 

The whole scheme of efficiency-manage- 
ment is a beautiful theory, but is wholly 
impracticable. It is nerve-racking and 
wage-reducing, and unless something better 
can be brought to the relief of the already 
overworked wage-earner in the way of real 
efficiency, please rather help him along in 
collective bargaining as practiced under 
trade agreements, and which grades his 
wages upwards from an acknowledged 
minimum rate. It stimulates the worker 
to rational effort and to free will activity, 
born of an inherent desire todo something, 
unharassed bya speeding boss, for the wel- 
fare of the human family, instead of being 
speeded for a bonus, with the assurance of 
an early death. 

Instead of demanding your pound of 
flesh from us, aye, even the last drop of 
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blood in your pound of flesh in the eternal 
grind for so-called efficiency, why not try 
another kind of speeding—seeing, for in- 
stance, that workmen are well fed, well 
clad, well housed. Sufficiency in those 
particulars would certainly induce natural 
and earnest effort towards plentiful and a 
good quality of output. 

This new scheme proposes to foist upon 
us a whirligig of motion equal tothe rhyth- 
mical turn of a wheel in a machine, but in 
addition to increase those motions seem- 
ingly in mathematical ratio. What does all 
of this mean? Have workmen in the past 
been idlers and their employers fools? Some 
may have been, but they are exceptions, 
just as we have had bum politicians, shyster 
lawyers, dishonest officeholders and fren- 
zied financiers, who fluttered for a time, 
then were forgotten; but the general run 
of employers and workmen are not the fools 
and idlers this passive cult would have you 
believe. 

May we not for a moment view our sub- 
ject-from a different angle? What say you, 
my theoretical friends, to put your scheme 
into use where it may do real, and, let us 
hope, permanent good. What stable industry 
mostly needs is more steady employment for 
workmen. To them the fear of losing their 
job is a veritable hell upon earth. If, there- 
fore, you can speed, instruct, influence, or 
legislate management into efficiency in this 
direction, our hats will come off to you. 
Start, for instance, with the hard coal re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. There thousands 
of workmen go deep into mother earth to 
clip coal from its fastenings, primarily to 
supply a commercial as well as a household 
commodity essential alike to business and 
to comfort, but really to increase the large 


incomes of haughty coal barons, who in 
their lurid outbursts of pathos and alleged 
responsibilities even claiming partnership 
with deity, yet who prevent the miners 
from working beyond two hundred days in 
a year. Statistics show their working days 
per annum to be from 188 to 212. Now 
then, if a change to about three hundred 
working days were given them two great 
blessings would be evident—their earning 
and producing power would be normally 
enhanced, and the price to the consumer of 
anthracite coal would be greatly reduced. 
The former would be a human and the latter 
a business virtue, and here again isa chance 
to boom and experiment on efficiency- 
management. In the clothing trade men, 
women, and children are ‘‘sweated’’ for 
months, then go idle for months every year. 
Why not instil your efficiency into better 
management in that industry? 

Coming back to the subject proper, 
we may be told we do not understand 
the new scheme. Our reply is that we be- 
lieve we understand it thoroughly and we 
also believe we know what the net re- 
sult would be, but our academic and zealous 
friends neither understand us nor workshop 
tactics. They want to further exploit labor. 
We want to further exalt labor, and in pur- 
suance of the latter we will in the future, 
as in the past, embrace every practical en- 
tity to the desired end, but the notion with 
which we are just now confronted aims at 
‘‘remaking’’ workmen in a new mold, 
trimmed, polished, with bulging muscles, 
swift of hand and foot, improved eyesight, 
shop value 75 per cent more acute, docile, ac- 
cepting and being governed by thought from 
the speeding boss, and for what? .We re- 
peat, for what? 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


On April 10 the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals for the district of New 

York and New England handed down its decision upon 
LOEWE- . the appeal in the Hatters’ case. The decision reversed 
HATTERS’ CASE; . : . . 
DECISION the judgment of the trial Federal court over which 
REVERSED. Judge Platt presided and in which under his instructions 

the jury returned a verdict mulcting the Hatters in the 
sum of $232,240.12. It will be remembered that the original case was 
started at Danbury, Connecticut, over seven years ago, resulting from a 
strike which was called in the Loewe Factory July 25, 1902, 242 employes, 
union and non-union, ceasing work. Suit was brought by Loewe & Co. 
August 31, 1903, under the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
$80,000 damages were alleged, and threefold damages under that law 
claimed. 

The Hatters claimed that the Hatters’ Union and other unions were 
not engaged in trade or commerce, and therefore did not come under the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Relying upon these points 
the Hatters made no defense upon the bill of complaint. Judge Platt of 
the Federal Circuit Court of Connecticut maintained this position and dis- 
missed the complaint. Loewe, or rather the Anti-Boycott Association, ap- 
pealed to the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, and both parties agreed 
that that court should certify the case and ask the question of the United 
States Supreme Court as to whether a suit of the kind could be maintained 
under the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. February 3, 1908, 
the United States Supreme Court decided thatthe case could be maintained.* 
The case was then tried before Judge Platt and a jury, and lasted over 
four months. Judge Platt instructed the jury that they must find for 
Loewe & Co. and left to the jury the question only of how much damage 
Loewe & Co. showed they sustained. The jury, as statéd, awarded 
$232,240.12. 

Since the starting of the suit in 1902 and the beginning of the trial, 26 
of the 240 defendants died. Attachments were issued against the homes 
and savings of 100 of the defendants. The Anti-Boycott Association and 
the Manufacturers’ Association stood behind Loewe & Co. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor aided in the legal presentation of the case, 
and in addition gave its moral support to the Hatters. With this verdict 
against the Hatters, the American Federation of Labor appealed the case 
for the Hatters to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and retained 


*For the history and a review of this case the reader’s attention is called to the 
issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of March, 1908, and of March, 1910. 
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as counsel Judge Alton B. Parker, Hon. Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo, 
Ohio, and Judge John K. Beach of New Haven, Connecticut. In their 
brief masterful arguments were made to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and the unanimous decision of the court reverses the judgment and 
remands the case for a new trial. 

The full text of the opinion and decision of the Appellate Court follows: 


‘‘UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
‘‘Before LACOMBE, COXE, and Novgs, Circuit Judges. 
‘“MARTIN LAWLER AND ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-Two OTHERS, Plaintiffs in Error, 
vs. 
‘(DIETRICH E. LOEWE AND ANOTHER, COMPOSING THE FIRM OF D. E. LOEWE & Co., 
Defendants in Error. 

‘‘This cause, an action for damages under the Anti-Trust Act, comes here upon writ 
of error to review a judgment of the Circuit Court, District of Connecticut, for $232,240.12 
in favor of defendants in error, who were plaintiffs below. The verdict on which this 
judgment was entered was practically directed by the court, who left to the jury merely 
the matter of damages, as the ‘only question with which they could properly concern 
themselves.’ The jury assessed the damages at $74,000, which amount the court trebled. 

‘‘Lacombe, C. J. 

‘‘The complaint is printed in full and the cause of action thoroughly discussed in 
Loewe vs. Lawler, 208 U. S., 274, where the demurrer to the complaint was disposed of. 
Reference to that opinion sufficiently indicates the issues involved on the trial. The 
decision also has fixed the law of this case. It is needless to inquire whether boycotts 
generally, or this particular variety of boycott, are or are not unlawful at common law, or 
under the statutes of some particular State. If it be shown that individuals have com- 
bined together to induce a manufacturer engaged in interstate commerce to conduct his 
business as they wish, and, upon his refusal, further combine not only to prevent him 
from manufacturing articles intended for interstate commerce, but also to prevent his 
vendees in other States from reselling the articles which they had imported from the 
State of manufacture or from further negotiating for the purchase and intertransporta- 
tion of such articles, the combiners intending thereby to destroy or obstruct an existing 
interstate traffic, such combination of individuals must be held to have essentially 
obstructed the free flow of commerce between the States. A combination to effect such 
an obstruction is a violation of the Anti-Trust Act; and when such obstruction is shown 
to have brought about an injury to a person’s business, recovery may be had, although 
the impelling motive of the combination was an effort to better the condition of the 
combiners, which except for the Anti-Trust Act might be proper and lawful. 

“Of the facts, conceded by demurrer, which were relied upon in the former decision, 
the following are fully proved by competent evidence in the record now before us. 
Plaintiffs were manufacturers of hats in Danbury, Conn., and had an interstate trade with 
customers in different States, which was very much the larger percentage of their busi- 
ness. The combination of individuals known as the United Hatters of North America, 
numbering several thousand members, were combined with other labor unions into 
another association known as the American Federation of Labor numbering more than 
a million members, scattered all over the United States. The United Hatters undertook 
to unionize the different factories in which their members worked. In some instances 
the owners thereof at first refused to unionize their factories. Thereupon the United 
Hatters declared a union war against them and missionaries purporting to represent the 
combination visited customers of such recalcitrant owners in different States and told 
them that unless they ceased to handle such goods the affiliated unions would refrain 
from patronizing them. As a result thereof some of those who had at first refused 
yielded and unionized their factories. Plaintiffs were interviewed by some officers and 
members of a Hatters’ Union and after some discussion as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of unionizing their factory refused to doso. Thereupon a strike was called 
which took all union men out of plaintiffs’ factory. Subsequently missionaries repre- 
senting themselves as coming on behalf of the United Hattersvisited customers of plaintiffs 
in other States. To some of these customers they stated that unless they would cancel 
any orders they had given for plaintiffs’ goods and would agree to discontinue buying 
from plaintiffs in the future their (the customers’) ‘factorics would be tied up and the 
men called out.’ To others they stated that if they continued business with plaintiffs 
they (the missionaries) would ‘call on their own customers and endeavor to prevent 
their using their goods,’ i. e , the goods offered for sale by the person interviewed. To 
others they stated that unless they ceased to deal in plaintiffs’ goods they ‘would be 
boycotted,’ or ‘would be put on the unfair list.’ Some of the customers of plaintiffs who 
were thus interviewed ceased to make further purchases of Loewe hats because of state- 
ments made to them at these interviews. 
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‘The first assignment of error, which challenges attention on this appeal and which 
is discussed at the outset of defendants’ brief, is the action of the trial judge in taking 
the case from the jury and himself deciding every question, except the amount of dam- 
ages. Defendants contend that in so doing ‘the trial court assumed the function of a 
jury in passing upon the credibility of witnesses and weighing conflicting testimony.’ 
We think this assignment of error is well taken for these reasons. 

‘*The defendants are all members of a voluntary association or trade union of jour- 
neymen hatters, known as the United Hatters of North America, including more than 
9,000 journeymen hatters residing in different States of the United States or in Canada. 
Defendants are members of various local unions of this association in the State of Con- 
necticut and each of them has paid dues continuously to his local union for some years 
prior to September, 1903, the date this suit was commenced. These dues were both 
local and national, a certain percentage of the members’ wages for each purpose. Both 
had to be paid; as the secretary of the Danbury local expressed it ‘we wouldn’t accept 
one if he didn’t pay the other.’ This money has been, in part at least, disbursed in 
paying the various officers of the local and of the general unions and in paying the 
various agents or missionaries who have been engaged in carrying out the objects of the 
association, which included the extension of the union, the increasing of a demand for 
goods bearing the union label and the so-called unionizing of factories. These objects of 
course could be promoted by methods entirely lawful and proper, or by methods which 
were unlawful and improper or which were of such a character as to constitute a combi- 
nation in restraint of interstate trade within the meaning of the Anti-Trust Act. In 1896 
the United Hatters of North America affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
its officers on its behalf pledging its members individually and collectively to be gov- 
erned by the constitution, rules and usages of the Federation. Since then delegates to 
the conventions of the Federation have been elected by a referendum vote of the United 
Hatters pursuant to the Hatters’ constitution, and also a delegate from the Connecticut 
State Federation with which all the local unions to which defendants belong were afiili- 
ated. Money of the defendants and of other members of the United Hatters have sup- 
ported the activities of the United Hatters and contributed to the support of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“It has been argued here that the mere fact that any individual defendant was a 
_ member of and contributed money ‘to the treasury of the United Hatters’ association 
* made him the principal of any and all agents who might be employed by its officers 
in carrying out the objects of the association, and responsible as principal if such 
agents used illegal methods or caused illegal methods to be used in undertaking to 


carry out those objects. We can not assent to this proposition. The clause of the 
constitution of the United Hatters, which provides that certain of its officers ‘shall use 
all the means in their power to bring such shops (i. e., non-union shops) into the trade,’ 
does not necessarily imply that these officers shall use other than /aw/u/ means to 
accomplish such object. Surely the fact that an individual joins an association having such 
a clause in its constitution can not be taken as expressing assent by him to the perpe- 


tration of arson or murder. Something more must be shown, as, for instance, that with 
the knowledge of the members unlawful means had been so frequently used with the 
express or tacit approval of the association, that its agents were warranted in assuming 
that they might use such unlawful means in the future, that the association and its 
individual members would approve or tolerate such use whenever the end sought to be 
obtained might be best obtained thereby. 

‘‘Plaintiffs, however, did not rest their case on this bald proposition of membership 
and payment of dues. There is a mass of testimony in the case covering a history of 
the activities of the United Hatters and of the American Federation and their various 
officers, agents and missionaries for a series of years, tending to show what methods had 
been employed, what the various organizations thought of such methods, and what it 
might be expected by any man of the most ordinary intelligence would be done when- 
ever officers and missionaries undertook to unionize any particular factory. Literature 
published by the association and laid before their members in issues sufficient to enable 
every one to familiarize himself with what was going on was put in evidence. On the 
other hand most of the defendants, one hundred and seventy-five of them, testified, 
either on the stand or under stipulation between counsel, that they had never held office 
in any local or national union, and were never delegates to any convention; that they 
had no information of any trouble in the Loewe factory until after the men were called; 
that they were not regular readers of the Hatters’ Journal and didn’t remember reading 
anything therein about the factories that were unionized before the Loewe campaign 
opened; that they had no knowledge of the methods which were employed to constrain 
mauufacturers to unionize their shops. With this evidence in there was a conflict of 
testimony as to a vital issue in the case. The other testimony was of such a character, 
and there was such a mass of it—minutes, resolutions, reports, proclamations, printed 
discussions, etc.—that the jury might have discredited defendants’ protestations of 
ignorance, but, since they had made such protestations under oath, they were entitled 
to have the question of their credibility determined not by the court, but by the jury. 
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‘Some of the defendants were officers of local unions; some of them did not testify, 
but in the various claims of proof which were relied upon to establish the relation of 
principal and agent between local unions in Connecticut and individuals, not members 
of these local unions, who announced themselves as missionaries of union hatters in 
distant States, there are some links which are proved not directly but as inferences from 
established facts. Different inferences were at least possible, and in a case of this sort, 
where conspiracy to do an unlawful act is charged, it should be left to the jury to say 
which inference shall be drawn. Moreover it was for the jury to determine from the 
entire body of proof what was the intent of the individuals who made up the combi- 
nation or what they must have known were the necessary and inevitable consequences 
of their acts. 

‘*Since there is to be a new trial, it is desirable that the opinion of this court should 
be expressed on two questions as to the admissibility of evidence, which will probably 
arise again. The court admitted evidence of the payment of their dues to the unions 
by defendants after complaint was served. This was not competent as showing ratifica- 
tion, and as we understand their brief, plaintiffs do not so contend. It was offered as 
‘tending to show that the acts (of the missionaries) were authorized at the time they 
were performed previous to the suit,’ upon the theory that otherwise the disclosures 
made to an individual defendant by his reading of the complaint would have brought 
protest and disapproval on his part. We think it should have been excluded. 

‘‘A salesman of plaintiff testified that he called at various times on several different 
customers, giving their names. In some instances he was allowed to state that the 
customer told him that at some prior time he had been interviewed by some labor rep- 
resentative who told him that unless he ceased to handle plaintiffs’ goods he would get 
into trouble with the union. This was hearsay, the narrative of a past transaction, given 
by an outside party not under oath. It was not competent to prove that threats had been 
made by some one purporting to represent defendants. Its admission is sought to be 
sustained upon the authority of cases which hold that it is proper to show as part of the 
res gestce what reason was given by a person as an excuse for discontinuing some former 
practice. Wigmore on Evidence, sec. 1729, and cases cited. This exception to the 
general rule should not be extended as far as it was in some of the instances testified to 

‘‘The judgment is reversed.’’ , 


The latest information given out by the Anti-Boycott Association 
(which is Loewe the hat manufacturer’s mouthpiece) is that an appeal 
will be taken from this reversal to the United States Supreme Court. Our 
counsel advise that as no definite conclusion of the case has been reached an 
appeal can not be made. 

However, in the meantime, it should be understood that there is no 
law compelling any citizen to buy or wear a Loewe hat. 





Max Hayes writes as follows in the /xternational Socialist Review. On 
reading it, the trade unionist who intends to make his vote 
WISDOM'S count for labor, just as he does his every effort otherwise, 


GROWING 


PAINS. sees at last some evidence that the Socialist leaders are 


beginning to realize that success through practical union 
may come to the working classes by their votes in the industrial centers 
where disunion and failure have so frequently been the disheartening story. 


But read: 

“T despise fusion and all that it implies and left the People’s party in 1896 when 
that promising organization stepped backward instead of moving forward. But if I 
were on the Coast I would consider it a pleasure and a duty to endeavor to bring about 
co-operative action on the part of the Socialist party and organized labor to capture 
every capitalistic fortress possible this year, no matter what dogmatists on one side or 
the other might say or do. Some man like Fred Wheeler or Job Harriman or Phil 
Engle ought to be the next Mayor of Los Angeles, and McCarthy looks good enough in 
San Francisco during this crisis. 
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‘‘Nor is fusion necessary. Let the Union Labor Club and the Socialist party main- 
tain their separate existence in Los Angeles, the Union Labor party and the Socialist 
party in San Francisco, and the political labor forces in other cities as well. But they 
can come to a common agreement to co-operate and bring cheer and enthusiasm to the 
heart of every honest toiler on the Pacific Coast. And the Socialist party will not lose 
by any such agreement, for should any unionist coddle to capitalism where the interests 
of labor are at stake, he would become a political dead duck, judging from the present 
temperament in the ranks of the workers. 

“The California situation is no longer a fight of the printers or metal workers or 
brewers. It has become a great national contest, and, as Tveitmoe, Wilson and other 
former conservatives say, the struggle is only beginning—it is revolutionary. In fact, 
the eyes of the labor world are turned toward the Pacific Coast, and the dollars of 
organized labor are going there to help inthe fight. Therefore, it will be good tactics 
on the part of the National Committee of the S. P. to meet the issue in a broad-minded 
manner and make friends of the struggling, organized workers rather than place the 
party in a defensive position to explain and apologize for another decade. The S. P. has 
everything to gain, nothing to lose.’’ 

‘‘Nor is fusion necessary.’’ Correct. That recognized by the Social- 
ists, a great point is gained. Let them cease denouncing all who will not 
swallow their platform—with its abstractions, its remote ideals, its millennial 
State of the dim future, its process of attracting from without or of boring 
within the unions, its failure to recognize that there is more than one road 
to the final order of justice in human society. Let them recognize that 
in the course of the long world-wide controversy over the propositions for 
radical social improvement many men of sufficient intelligence and special 
instruction have decided that State Socialism can not be their ideal, while 
they and many other men who are sick of the debates over theory are eager 
to help accomplish certain important working-class measures as soon as 
practicable. In a similar situation the radicals in European countries, 
notably in France and England, have come together in a ‘‘block.’’ The 
differences between the various elements of the ‘‘block’’ are accepted by 
all as facts. Federation is possible only on that recognition. An encom- 
passing fact that insures permanency to the ‘‘block’’ isa common sentiment— 
the sentiment of holding man above men’s possessions, of maintaining the 
primacy of labor over every other factor in production, of utilizing the ballot, 
as well as direct individual and collective economic action, for the benefit 
of the wage-workers. 

Can the Socialists of America rise to the height of this sentiment? 
To do so will require in each of them—especially any of their leaders— 
a struggle between his opinionated self and his thoughtful better self. 
He has been in the habit of so fervently reciting a sort of religious 
ritual as his Socialism that he is commonly a canting bigot. Can he 
meet in conference with men of other schools of economic thought 
without brazenly and overbearingly asserting that he is a scientific 
professor and they are but in the economic infant class, that he is 
profound while they are shallow, that his platform comprehends the 
quintessence of sociological gospel, that only his campaign shouts have the 
true ring, that his programme embodies the perfection of logic, strategy, 
and practicability? 
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Ah! If—i/ our American Socialists could but get over this first barrier 
to their co operation with non-Socialist wage-workers, they might help in 
what is coming, and perhaps coming soon, wherever the workers have a 
majority in the industrial centers of the United States. 

With the real instruments of democracy now at the command of the 
masses in so many communities—the initiative and referendum and the recall, 
the questioning of candidates—we can foresee great possibilities to the wage- 
workers in the political field, while leaving to each man the right to vote in 
accordance with his own judgment. Could Socialist Max Hayes, even in 
his present mood, so favorable to tolerance and fair compromise, stomach 
that? 





The tricky employing-class opponent of the trade union is known through 
his talk after he has spoken ten words on the 
subject of unionism. He has always ‘‘an open 
mind;’’ he wishes ‘‘to speak candidly;’’ he has 
‘*no class prejudices.’’ This run of professions, however, he is sure to follow 
with a ‘‘But’’—and the ‘‘but’’ marks his getting ready to fire off at you a 
lawyer’s trip-you-up query. He has a mental magazine stocked with about 
six ‘‘buts’’ on the labor problem. Nothing else; for he has no desire to 
weigh evidence and reach the truth. He has heard every one of his ‘‘buts’’ 
explained away a score of times, yet he still uses them when he can. Once 
in a while he finds a labor sympathizer who is not prepared off-hand to put 
the labor side to one of his ‘‘buts’’ briefly and clearly, and in such a case, 
seizing his advantage, he has trade unionism vanquished in two minutes. 

Here’s a favorite ‘‘But’’ of this canny class of objectors: ‘‘But I never 
could understand why the labor leaders insist on their followers getting 
equal pay for unequal work. They reduce their best men to the level of 
their worst.’’ 

That’s a tangle of tortuous statements, tied up tight with malice 
prepense. It forms somewhat of a puzzle for the trade union novice to 
undo. But its knots are made up of three fallacies, each of which taken 
‘separately easily becomes plain. First: There are no “labor leaders’’ in 
the sense employed in the assertion. Matters of primary weight in the 
policy of the union movement are decided by the membership, democratic- 
ally organized, deliberations free to all, and the right of balloting equal. 
Union officials are spokesmen or administrators, and, while through 
experience they may become advisers, they are possessed only of powers 
imparted to them by their fellow-members. Opponents speak of ‘‘labor 
leaders’ as if some divine right, or despotic method, or sorcerer’s wand 
had conferred on the few in the union the magic art of dictating to the 
many. As a fact, responsibility as a union official is assumed at the price 
of dictation from the ranks—sometimes accompanied with unjust criticism, 
misunderstandings, jealousies, and jarring reminders of the election day 
to come. 


“BUTS” AND “BUTS,” 
WITHOUT END. 
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Secondly: How is it that no objections to working at a uniform min- 
imum wage-scale come from ‘‘the better qualified’’ in a union defending 
their supposed interests against ‘‘the less qualified?’’ In every union the 
scale is open to debate by all the members. In the international unions 
a general vote on any question may be asked on petition by a small mi- 
nority, yet the proposition to abolish the irreducible minimum of the scale 
never comes up. Why? There's a poser for the ‘‘But’’ man. If the em- 
ploying-class objectors’ opposition on this point, that an injury is done to 
the best workers, is grounded on any injustice, intelligent wage-earners 
suffering under it might be expected to bring it up sometime, somewhere, 
for adjustment. Men (and union men especially) are prone to cry out 
against injustice. The reply is, that trade unionists have time without 
number considered this question and have reached a common determina- 
tion. This is, that EMPLOYERS MAY PAY MORE THAN A FIXED MINIMUM 
RATE, BUT shall PAY NO LESS. The employers respond by usually pay- 
ing an equal rate to all. They see no injustice whatever in taking their 
advantage of cutting down all their employes to the lowest rate which any 
will accept. Strange it is that so few of them see that justice to ‘‘the 
better qualified’’ might bring the latter voluntary offerings from their 
employers above the scale in proportion to merits! That’sthe other side 
of the shield. The ‘‘But’’ gag-worker rarely sees it; so he pretends. 

Third: Why a union irreducible minimum? Several good answers are 
to be given. Here is one now: No employe is paid according to the 
volume or value of his individual output. He is paid according to the 
price which a competitor workman in his occupation will consent to work 
for to get his job. In the absence of a trade union, employers play off the 
bids of one man or set of men seeking work against another, down to the 
lowest level possible—the social cost of qualifying an employe considered. 
The union, on the other hand, restricts this competition, thereby stiffening 
the ‘‘labor market’’ and establishing an enhanced value for every employe. 
The union man therefore generally owes his rate of wages in live indus- 
tries to the union and not to his individual product. Hence, ‘‘the better 
qualified’’ employe, knowing this fact, is well satisfied to take even the 
union minimum rate rather than risk the variable competitive rates under 
non-unionism. Under these, he is fully aware, his pay envelope would 
soon tell him a less joyful tale than when on Saturday night it now brings 
him the level union scale—plus manifold forms of the square deal in condi- 
tions of work usually unknown to the non-unionist. 

Have you your answer, honest Mr. ‘‘But ?’’ 





We urge the careful reading and thorough digestion of the article 
appearing in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST under the caption 
‘*Hostile Employers, See Yourselves as Others Know You.’’ Often the 
organized workers are called upon to defend the faith that is in them, the 
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humane cause in which they are enlisted, or to answer for an incidental 
mistake common to every mass movement for material, political, and social 
uplift. In the article we have turned the searchlight on the methods and 
doings of the “holier than thou,’’ among the hostile and hypercritical. 
Read the article, become fully conversant with its contents, and the work- 
ers will be in the position of compelling opponents to the defensive. 





The following, from 7he Gateway, of Detroit, Mich., is to be read with 
WE ARE due discrimination: 

GRATEFUL, ‘In the exciting pursuit of damning Samuel Gompers, President 
WITH SOME of the American Federation of Labor, it is well for employers to rec- 
RESERVES. ognize one fact clearly. Samuel Gompers, more than any other 
labor leader of this country, is responsible for defeating the many 
attempts to introduce Socialism into the ranks of American labor. His recent cour- 
ageous ringing declaration at St. Louis is no less emphatic than what he has had to say 
for the past ten years. He has opposed Socialism with all the strength of intellect and 
personality. He moreover has been successful in destroying much of its influence in 
the ranks of labor—and where is there a more fertile field? Yes, Samuel Gompers is 
entitled to the thanks of the American people and especially of American employers for 
this one great public service.”’ 

The points of discrimination to be made in reading this paragraph are 
especially these: With the mass of trade unionists, we have opposed all 
attempts by Socialists to make trade unionism in this country the tail to 
the kite of the Socialist political party. Neither do we accept the ideal of 
the Socialist co-operative commonwealth. Nor can we see truth or the 
necessity in certain noisy war cries of the Socialist propaganda. We regret, 
further, the animus displayed by Socialist apostles in their treatment of 
labor men who will not be whipped by them into their lines. This is all 
true. But it must never be taken as a consequence that we trade unionists 
are not ready and willing to assist in every possible legitimate step that 
will result in help to the laboring classes now. The slogans, platforms, 
theorizing, or organization of parties are all of minor interest to us. We 
know what we want next, and we care little which party gives us what we 
want, so we get*it. When we denounce Socialists we name them, state the 
damage they are doing the trade union cause, convict them of our charges, 
and warn them to keep off. That is where our interest centers in the 
matter. If we ever go further and show up certain fallacies of Socialism, 
it is almost wholly for the purpose of advising trade unionists not to lose 
their time in fruitlessly going on excursions to the end of the rainbow 
while their efforts might be placed to practical advantage in trade union 
matters immediateiy within their reach. 





The continuation of the Report of President Gompers to the St. Lonis 
Convention has been crowded out of this issue. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


levelopment of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the repo 


rts from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 


William McCarthy.—State of employment ex- 
cellent in our line. No troubles to report. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Organization work is 
carried on in New York and in Canada. We 
organized a new union at Kingston, N. Y., and 
another in Oakland, Cal., recently. We expended 
$150 in death benefits during the month. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. J]. Lodge —Our members in New York 
City are doing away with the subcontracting. We 
expect our local in Grand Rapids, Mich., to secure 
the nine-hour day this spring. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry J. Uliner.—New unions have been formed 
n Medford, Oregon, and Delta, Colo. The build- 
ing trades lockout in Bakersfield, Cal., has been 
settled, the eight-hour day established and the 
open shop defeated. Electrical workers and 
painters increased wages 50 cents per day as result 
of the lockout. Our union in Los Angeles, Cal., 
bas doubled its membership in the past three 
weeks and prospects there are more than enconrag- 
ing. The newly appointed State Labor Commis- 


sioner of California meets the approval of the 
unions throughout the State. The Governor of 
California recently signed the eight hour law for 
women and has appointed a union labor man as 
supervisor, 


Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tilelayers. 


Jas. P. Reynolds.—State of employment shows 
sone improvement. We contemplate the intro- 
duction of a general system to govern our various 
local unions. We are also considering the estab- 
lishment of a death benefit feature in our member- 
ship. A new union was formed in Louisville, Ky. 


Glass Workers. 
Wm. Figolah.—We now have an organizer in the 
field. Trade conditions are slowly improving. 
Lace Operatives. 


William Borland.—Our trade has been dull 
during the winter. We organized a new union in 
Norwalk, Conn., recently. 


Lathers, 


Ralph V. Brandi.—State of employment shows 
some improvement. New unions have been 
formed in St. Charles, Il].; Macon, Ga.; Hinsdale, 
Ill., and Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—The outlook is very good for 
spring trade. All members are steadily employed. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 


W. E. Bryan, General President.—The Interna- 
tional United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on 
Horse Goods are fighting-a determined battle 
against the National Saddlery Manufacturers’ 
Association, who seem anxious to crush our 
union out of existence. In their effort they will be 
unsuccessful, as our members are determined 
that the purpose shall not be accomplished. The 
method employed to disrupt the organization 
is the same as other associations of employers are 
pursuing, demanding of our members that they 
quit the union of their craft as a condition for se- 
curing employment, thus attempting to operate 
the ‘‘closed shop’’ to union men under the guise 
of the “Open Shop.’’ January 3, 1911, our mem- 
bers in three of the principal shops in Chicago 
came out. on strike. We were making no new de- 
mands, only asking a renewal of agreements that 
our members had been working under for several 
years. The members of the local are putting up a 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ARKANSAS. 


Biytheville.—R. J. Hubbard: 

Prospects indicate a good summer season here, 
Organized labor at present in fair shape. Carpen- 
ters are working regularly, also unskilled laborers. 
One stove mill has inaugurated the eight-hour 
day. Carpenters work nine hours a day. Carpen- 
ters organized during the month. Have three new 
unions under way. 

Eldorado.—Jas. G. Pumphrey: 

Organized labor is working to greater advantage 
than ever before. All union men receive higher 
, wages, ranging from $1 and more, above the wage 
of the unorganized. Work is steady and the out- 
look for the season is bright. All organized trades 
have made good gains in wages and conditions 
without loss of time, with the exception of the 
carpenters. Blacksmiths and horseshoers are or- 
ganizing. Meat cutters, bakers and building 
laborers and hodcarriers are organizing. 

Pine Bluff.—C. B. Meyatt: 

Organized labor steadily increasing in member- 
ship. The railroad employes are organizing and a 
railroad department is being formed among the 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, copper- 
smiths, and carmen. All organized trades seem 
busily employed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Rakersfield.—Fred. 1. Gribble: 

Labor here is well organized. Most of the trades 
have 100 per cent organizations. We now have 
twenty-two unions affiliated with the central labor 
union. Carpenters raised their scale from $4 to 
$4.50 a day without strike. Painters and electricians 
also raised the scale 50 cents after one week’s 
lockout. Bakers have organized, and have union 
of stationary engineers under way. 


noble effort, and at this writing have not lost a 
single man. We will appreciate any assistance 
upon the part of American Federation of Labor 
organizers, as well as the members of other crafts, 
that in any manner will contribute to the welfare 
of our organization. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gavlak.—Trade conditions are improving 
No strikes to report. Three of our unions are de- 
manding increased wages. We paid out $300 in 
death benefits recently. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—We have signed up agreements 
carrying wage increases in several localities. In 
Evansville, Ind., we have strike pendiny for the 
nine-hour day and increased wages. 


Tailors. 


EZ. J. Brais.—State of employment fair and 
steadily improving. We aim to extend our organ- 
ization in every way possible. Twelve unions have 
secured 10 per cent increase in wages. We organ- 
ized a new local in Bridgeport, Conn. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


Sacramento.—J. J. Breslin: 

This city is pretty well organized and conditions 
are steadily improving. Painters and cement 
workers obtained increase of 50 cents per day 
without strike. Cooks and waiters formed union 
during the month. Cement workers and terra 
cotta workers at Lincoln, a short distance from 
this city, organized recently. 

San Francisco.—Jas. A. Himmel: 

Practically all trades here are organized or are 
organizing. Jewelry workers organized during 
the month and have unions of bookkeepers and 
draughtsmen under way. The Governor signed 
the eight-hour bill for women. A number of 
other measures favorable to labor have been 
enacted. 


COLORADO. 


Pueblo.—Harry W. Fox: 

Organized labor enjoying fair conditions, de- 
cidedly superior to the conditions of the unorgan- 
ized workers. The steel workers comprise the 
greater portion of the unorganized workers, and 
they accept whatever they can get in the way of 
wages. Retail clerks and machinists helpers have 
formed unions. Grocery clerks and beer bottlers 
are organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Derby.—H. W. Hallock: 

Conditions are fair. All trades are working 
steadily. . Carpenters demand increase in wages 
May ist. The various unions are increasing their 
membership. 

Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Improved conditions have been obtained as re- 
sult of organization. Patternmakers, molders, 
and stage employes are on strike for better con- 
ditions and have every prospect of success. Have 
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several new unions under way. It is confidently 
expected that an employer’s liability bill as well 
as a compensation bill will be passed at this session 
of legislature. 

Norwalk.—Fred W. Andrews: 

Organized labor in first class shape. Work is 
steady in all trades, with the possible exception of 
the hatting industry, which is dull at the present 
time All unions report increased membership. 
With few exceptions, practically all trades are or- 
ganized. Painters of New Canaan and electrical 
workers of Norwalk are organizing. 


GEORGIA. 


La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 

Employment steady in most industries. Have 
one new union under way. 

Waycross.—J. C. Pumphrey: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. Ladies’ Label League is doing good 
work. Cigarmakers are organizing. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Roland Adams: 

Garment workers organized during the month 
and have secured eight-hour day and standard 
wage scale. The building trades lockout con- 
tinues. The unions have not lost a man from 
their ranks, and the union men are working in 
other jobs. 

Breese.—Gus Knies: 

Organized labor was never in better condi- 
tion than at present. All trades, with exception 
of the miners are working steadily. The legis- 
lature has been petitioned by committees to enact 
employers’ liability and workingmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 

Carlinville.—R. Bohrman: 

Most trades steadily employed. Organized labor 
in good shape. Bartenders at Gillespie have organ- 
ized. Linemen employed by the Illinois Traction 
sysiem are on strike at this writing. 

Chicago.—Charles Dexter: 

Condition of organized workers fair. Employ- 
ment fairly steady. Hodcarriers and building 
laborers organized recently. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

Nearly all organized trades expect to secure in- 
creased wages this spring. There are not many 
unorganized workers here. Employment has been 
fairly steady. Plasterers of Wheaton organized 
during the month. Building laborers of Wheaton 
are about to organize. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Conditions of labor are first class in this city. 
The trades council and local unions have endorsed 
the labor measures now before the legislature. 
Blacksmiths at Carterville organized during th 
month. : 

Kankakee.—Wm. S. Taylor: 

Bakers are organizing. Stonemasons and paint- 
ers obtained raise of 5 cents per hour. Condition 
of organized labor fair. 


Marion.—W. H. Rix: 

Condition of organized labor decidedly better 
than the condition of the unorganized. Contractors 
on street paving and concrete work have signified 
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their intention of hiring union men in preference to 
non-union workers. A federal union was recently 
organized and expect to see a steady growth in its 
ranks. 

Rock Island.—P. J. Carlson and H. E. Behrens: 

Organized building trades in good shape. Paint- 
ers secured 7 cents perhour increase in wages; 
carpenters 5 cents per hour increase and the union 
shop; bricklayers 10 cents per hour increase; 
plumbers obtained Saturday half-holiday; hoisting 
engineers advanced wages 16 cents per hour and 
secured the eight-hour day. Electrical workers 
now have better conditions than they have had in 
the past five years. The Taylor system of ‘‘effi- 
ciency”’ is being installed in some of the unorgan- 
ized shops. The employes of the Rock Island 
Arsenal will take up active opposition to this sys- 
tem of “‘speeding’’ and sweating the workers. 
Bills providing for the protection of life and limb 
in the building industries are now before the State 
legislature. Button workers of Davenport, Iowa, 
have formed union. Billposters have union under 
way. 

Sandoval.—James M. Parker: 

State of employment good for this time«f the 
year. Building trades look for greater activity 
after spring season opens up. Every trade here is 
organized. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King and James A. Holmes: 

Nearly all trades are organized and conditions 
have been improved. Carpenters raised scale of 
wages from 40 to 50 cents per hour and reduced 
the workday from nine to eight hours. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville.—Emil Levy: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Some indus- 
tries have had steady work, and we look for more 
general employment now. Street workers at 
Princeton organized during the month. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and* Mrs. Dora 
Smith: 

Several trades expect to secure increased wages 
without trouble this spring. The postal clerks 
and carriers of the local post-office have secured 
Sunday off. The Trades Assembly took an active 
part in securing this concession for the postal em- 
ployes. Employment has been fairly steady, al- 
though outdoor trades have had a late spring 
season, owing to continued cold weather. Painters 
and decorators have presented new wage scale and 
it is expected that nearly all contractors will sign 
it. Tailors union secured increase in wages with- 
out strike. Garment workers and laundry work- 
ers talk of organizing. 


IOWA. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor steadily employed and in good 
condition. The injunction which has been hang- 
ing over the molders’ union has been dissolved and 
the strike declared off. Clerks and theatrical 
stage employes have formed unions since last 


report. 
- KANSAS, 


Atchison.—C. D. Monger: 
All organized labor steadily employed and in 
some instances have more than they can do. 
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Union men draw higher wages than the non- 
union workers, 

Goodland.—F. W. Eaton: 

Condition of organized labor good. About the 
only workers yet unorganized are the retail clerks 
and hope to report them in line shortly. All rail- 
road employes are organized solid. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Carpenters will work under the same wage scale 
they had last year, 37'4 cents per hour. Have a 
union of plumbers under way. 

Pittsburg.—G. F. Warnstaff: 

Practically all trades in this city are organized. 
Carpenters’ new scale with increase from 37% 
cents to 42% cents per hour went into effect 
April first. Carpenters have the eight-hour day. 
Unskilled laborers are not yet organized, but hope 
to organize a federal labor union here this spring. 

Topeka.—T. P. Menton: 

Organized labor starting in the spring season in 
good shape. The building trades are adding a 
number of new members in every industry. Work- 
men’s compensation act was passed at this session 
of the legislature. Open meetings have been held 
in the past month at various points in the State. 
I addressed open meetings at Arkansas City and 
Wellington recently. 


KENTUCKY, 


Lexington.—A. Bablitz: 

Organized labor in fairly prosperous condition. 
Brewery workers, stationary engineers, and coop- 
ers have obtained wage increases. Plumbers’ union 
is negotiating for the eight-hour day and increased 
wage scale. Musicians organized during the 
month. Painters and paperhangers and electrical 
workers are likely to reorganize. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol.—Harrie M. Pike: 

Organized labor in good shape and getting ready 
for renewed activities as spriug season advances. 
Three of the town officers at the recent election 
were elected from the ranks of the machinists’ 
local union. Expect to have a printers’ organiza- 
tion under way shortly, as there is great demand 
for union printing. 

Bridgewater.—Wm. H. Swift: 

Prospects are bright for the coming season. 
Union men yet from 20 to 35 per cent higher 
wages than the unorganized workers. 

Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Have been traveling through Ohio and West 
Virginia in the interest of the union labels. I find 
condition of organized labor fair where the unions 
exist, but West Virginia has few cities organized. 
I am informed that there is more work in the steel 
mills, mines and factories this month than the 
previous months. 

Fitchburg.—Richard E. Anderson: 

Papermakers held an open meeting with general 
organizer Tazelaar and J. T. Carey as speakers, in 
the interest of the union label and union water 
mark ou paper. Carpenters will hold open meet- 
ing with the object of increasing their membership. 
Lathers and roofers are organizing. 


Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in fair shape and securing higher 
wages than the unorganized workers. Firemen 
are organizing. 

Westfield.—James C. Generouss: 

Work is steady here. Carpenters expect to 
secure Saturday half-holiday May first. I expect 
to organize plumbers shortly. 

Winchester.—E. A. Goggin: 

Work is picking up in all industries. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. Plumbers are organizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Muskegon.—Fred. Kooi: 

Considering the season of the year, most trades 
have had steady work. Condition of organized 
labor is satisfactory. Men in the machine shops 
went on strike because of the dismissal of six men 
because of their union affiliations. The member- 
ship of the machinists’ union increased from 
eighty-two to over 500, and the strike lasted but a 
week. Am organizing a federal union. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—¥rank Fisher: 

Have organized a union of electrical workers at 
Green Bay, Wis., and have a union of electrical 
workers under way at Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Vicksburg.—W. H. Rist: 

All union men steadily employed. Expect to 
organize stationary engineers. The strike of the 
carpenters on the government building at Meri- 
dian was amicably settled; the men returning to 
work at the union scale of $3 a day. They refused 
to accept the wage reduction to $2.50 per day 


and won out. 
MISSOURI, 


Chillicothe.—A. W. Hood: 

Conditions of labor have improved considerably 
since my last report. Union men of course receive 
better conditions and higher wages than the un- 
organized. 

St. Louts.—John J. Manson: 

All organized crafts have better conditions and 
wages than the unorganized. The bookbinders’ 
organization has advanced their members more 
rapidly than any other organization in this locality, 
through their efforts in organizing the women 
workers in their trade. They havea local of women 
containing over 800 members and have just signed 
up a wage scale zanging from $7.50 per week for 
second-class work and $8.50 for first-class work; 
an increase of $2 per week in the two years they 
have been organized. The brotherhood of carpen- 
ters have submitted agreement with increase in 
wages to be in effect this spring. The waitresses 
organization is steadily gaining in membershiy 
Bookbinders, rulers, and finishers also gained sub- 
stantial increases in wages. A local of machinists 
has been organized recently. 


MONTANA. 


Lewistown.—Andrew Knox: 

Carpenters, painters, unskilled laborers, miners 
and printers have secured the eight-hour day and 
six days a week without trouble. Bartenders, 
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cooks, and waiters have the ten-hour day, seven 
daysa week. The last session of legislature passed 
the eight-hour law. Cooks, waiters, and a federal 
labor union will likely be organized in the near 
future. 

Miles City.—C. F. Harter: 

All mechanics are steadily employed, but there 
are quite a number of unskilled laborers idle. 
The unorganized workers are in bad shape, par- 
ticularly the platform workers on the railroads 
who were recently reduced from 20 cents per hour 
to 1§ cents per hour. Through activity of the 
central body, members of federal labor union 
secured from the city council the eight-hour 
day instead of ten and in some cases twelve-hour 
day without reduction in pay. Railroad helpers 
and laborers organized during the month. Have 
union of retail clerks under way and may also 
organize the meatcutters. We are hopeful of 
electing a union man mayor of this city, as well as 
several aldermen from the union ranks. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont.—Wwm. Feinauer: ; 

Labor is pretty well organized here. All union 
men at work. Stationary engineers organized 
during the month. 


NEVADA. 


Goldfield.—A. 1,. McFadden: 
Work has been steady in the mines and we look 
for more activity in all other trades. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin.—H. A. Smith: 

Organized labor in very good shape and pros- 
pects for the future are bright. Employment has 
been steady, but on account of the water being 
low, the mills are not running full capacity at this 
writing. Since 1902 there has been a steady in- 
crease in wages as result of short strikes. Hope to 
organize engineers shortly. 

Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

Union men have decidedly better conditions and 
shorter workday than is accorded the unorganized 
workers. Work is fairly plentiful. Carpenters and 
joiners are likely to secure raise of 25 cents per 
day beginning May first. Printers, painters, and 
hodcarriers and building laborers are organizing. 
We look for the passage of the Employers’ Liability 
Act at this session of legislature. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden.—Mark Jacoby: 

The organizations here are making slow but 
steady progress. Carpenters contemplate asking 
for increased wages June first. Work is fairly 
steady. Steam engineers and a federal union 
have been organized during the past two months. 
Barbers, bartenders, and retail clerks are organiz- 


ing.  — 
NEW YORK. 


Middletown.—A. M. Phillips: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is becom- 
ing more plentiful generally. Prospects are bright 
for a good season in the building trades. 
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Norwich.—W.E. Miner: 
Conditions here are good and employment 
steady. Union men have improved conditions 35 
per cent above the average lot of the unorganized 
worker. Have a new union underway. Plumbers 
are expecting increase in wages. 

Scheneclady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor holding its own and enjoying 
good conditions. In unorganized industries con- 
ditions are bad. Tailors are reorganizing. Hope 
to form a label league also. 


Troy.—James Hawthorne: 

Organized labor in very satisfactory shape, but 
the condition of the unorganized workers is bad. 
Painters, after five weeks’ strike, gained increase 
of 20 cents per day last spring. Hodcarriers 
organized during the month. Have unions of 
bartenders and laundry workers under way. 


White Plains.—Chas. Urquhart: 

All organized trades in good shape. The out- 
look is bright for a steady working season. Elec- 
trical workers obtained 25 cents raise in wages the 
first of April without strike. Tailors and station- 
ary firemen organized recently. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

Most trades have been steadily employed. Press- 
men and trades and labor council were organized 
last month. Machinists, mail clerks, cigarmakers 
and bookbinders are organizing. Printers in- 
creased wages $1.50 a week and pressmen obtaiued 
the same increase without strike. 


OHIO. 


Alliance.—W. B. Hassett: 

In recent months there has been increased in- 
terest in the trade union movement. Wages this 
year are slightly higher for organized workers 
than last year’s scale. Painters and carpenters 
will ask for eight-hour day. They now work nine- 
hour day. Very few union men out of work. 
Building trades are busy. Electricians have formed 
union. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized trades in good shape and have en- 
joyed fairly steady employment. We will en- 
deavor to bring all wage scales up to the standard. 
Several new unions are under way and hope to 
report them organized shortly. 

Fremont,—H. C. Winnes: 

The organized workers have decided advantages 
over the unorganized workers as regards working 
conditions. Plumbers are organizing. Women’s 
nine-hour bill is before the present session of 
legislature. 

East Liverpool.—Chas. Kontnier: 

Prospects indicate best season for years in the 
building trades. Coal miners have organized and 
made contract securing increased wages. Three 
new unions were organized during the month and 
have two new unions under way. The recent case 
of arbitration between the Youngstown and Ohio 
railway (electric) and the street-car men of this 
city was decided in favor of the company. There 
have been three cases of arbitration within the last 
six months. The first was for the reinstatement of 
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a discharged motorman and some rules of the com- 
pany. This case was won by the local division. 
Also the second, a question of wages which secured 
the men a10 per cent increase and good closed 
road contract. The third and last case, which was 
decided in favor of the company, pertained to the 
discharge of a crew for misunderstanding of orders, 
a matter of discipline, as no damage or danger re- 
sulted. The company insisted that theCourt of Com- 
merce at Washington appoint a third arbitrator, to 
which the local division agreed. Those who under- 
stand the case closely believe that the decision indi- 
cates that the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
tends to take more interest in labor than heretofore 
on interurban railways. Unlike the steam roads, 
regulations and rules are not uniform, and if the 
commission would bring about a standardization 
of operation for this class of work, motormen and 
conductors feel that better conditions would result. 


Lorain.—C. E. Haury: 

Work is steady. Nearly all contractors have 
signed contracts with painters, granting five cents 
per hour increase. Stationary engineersin munici- 
pal water works received increase of $5 per month. 
Stonecutters expect to secure increase without 
trouble. Organized workers enjoy better hours 
and wages than the unorganized. I expect to re- 
port the laundry workers organized next month. 


Middletown.—H. W. Naegele: 

Conditions are good and organized trades are 
working steadily. Barbers are asking for shorter 
workday. Printers also are asking for advance 
in wages. The Steel and Tin Workers’ Associa- 
tion now has an agreement with the American 
Rolling Mill Company, whereby this company will 
employ only union labor. This means that the 
membership of the union will more than double. 
Teamsters are organizing. The moving picture 
show advertising the union labels did some good 
work here. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Potters have increased their membership since 
last report. Other organizations holding their 
own. Work is steady, and we look for a good 
season. Several of the merchants here handle 
union-made goods. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Altus.—Sam Collins: 

Organized labor in very good shape. Carpenters 
are asking $3.50 for eight-hour day. Their mini- 
mum wage now is $3 for the eight-hour day. We 
elected several union men to city offices in the 
last election. 

Enid.—Julius Pieh: 

The organized trades are in the lead and con- 
tinually agitating to improve working conditions. 
The unorganized work for whatever they can get 
in the way of wages. The majority of union men 
have been steadily employed. 

Tulsa.—D. L. Easterly: 

About 60 per cent of labor here is organized. In 
the unskilled lines, there is surplus of labor and 
employment for them has not been steady. Wages 
for organized workers are decidedly higher than 
for the unorganized. Street-car employes are or- 
ganizing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Easton.—Wm. Slaybecker: 

Musicians organized during the month. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape, but work has been 
unsteady this past winter. ’ 

Meadville.—W. J. Sook: 

Building trades in excellent shape. Generally 
speaking, all organized trades are in good shape. 
Street railway employes received increase in wages 
without strike. There is increased demand for 
union-labeled goods. Union meetings have bet- 
ter attendance than formerly. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor continues to make progress. 
Better wages, better working conditions and shorter 
hours are obtained daily as result of organized ef- 
fort. The reverse obtains in unorganized industries, 
Carpenters, elevator constructors, painters, plumb- 
ers, boilermakers and several other building trades 
unions have won beneficial concessions without 
resorting to strike. Cigarmakers and garment 
workers are using every effort to advertise and 
boom their respective union labels. 

Pottsville. —Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor good, but condi 
tions generally could be much improved, if there 
were notso greata number of foreign laborers 
here. Employment has been uncertain during the 
winter months. Carpenters are on strike and the 
lockout of the printers continues, but we hope for 
fair settlement. 

Reading.—Henry Steinacker: 

Labor conditions normal. Brewery workers ob- 
tained contract with increase of $1 per week. 
Engineers and firemen secured the eight-hour day 
and $1 increase. 

Philadelphia.—Louis T. Romagnoli: 

At the Italian Congress held in this city, 
March 27, the economic question and organized 
labor came in fora great deal of attention and was 
well discussed by the delegates. The main thing 
done for the union was a preamble in the declara- 
tion of principles wherein all Italian workers are ad- 
vised to join the locals of their respective trades in 
order to remove the antipathy which the American 
workers have toward the Italians. The contract 
labor law was mentioned, stating that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the organization which 
demands its rigid enforcement. I explained the 
position from organized labor’s point of view. The 
distribution of immigration, farming, and othe: 
questions affecting labor was also discussed. 

Spring City.—H. I. Diehl: 

Condition of organized labor is better than th: 
unorganized. Work is steady. Stove molders ob- 
tained increase of 5 per cent without strike. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

The organized workers in the building trades ex 
pect a very busy season. All organized workers 
are much better off as to working conditions, 
wages, and hours, than the unorganized. Depart- 
ment store chauffeurs obtained increase of $2 per 
week. We have an act before the State legislature 
providing for an eight-hour day for city and town 
employes. Mineral water drivers and chauffeurs 
and laborers are organizing. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Georgelown,.—Joseph N. Alphonse: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Wages have increased without strike. We 
do all we can to promote the union labels. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron.—W. C. Meyer and H. J. Finney: 

Organized trades in fair shape. Painters and 
bartenders have unions under way. We advertise 
and push all union labels. 


TENNESSEE. 


/ackson.—S. H. Laws: 

‘State of employment has been dull, but we look 
for steady improvement. Organized trades in fair 
shape. Laundry workers secured shorter workday, 
raise in wages, and time and half pay for over- 
time, without strike. Painters expect to secure 
increased wages when their contract is signed this 
year. Pressmen have formed union. Plasterers 
are organizing. Our labor paper which has re- 
cently been started is doing good work in the in- 
terest of the local labor movement. 

Knoxville.—George E. Joues: 

A building trades department is being formed. 
Labor in fair shape here. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

I have been for the past two months in Austin, 
attending the session in the interest of the Texas 
council of carpenters, in behalf of the eight-hour 
law as applied to contract work done by State, 
county or subdivision thereof. We succeeded in 
getting the law passed in both houses and same is 
now in Governor’s hands awaiting his signature. 
Our labor board has passed a law providing the air 
appliance inspection before any train can leave ter- 
minal and creating office of inspector with at least 
four years’ experience; also had thechild labor law 
so revised as to raise the limit from 13 to 15, and 
in mines and breweries from 15 to 17; no child 
under 18 can be sent to houses of ill fame or any 
place else where their morals will be corrupted. 


Brownwood,—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor holds its own, with higher wage 
scales than the unorganized workers. The unor- 
ganized workers can be hired at any price, and 
some work for extremely low wages. The union 
carpenters scale is $3 for the nine hour day. Hope 
to organize a federal] union here shortly. A number 
of labor measures have been enacted in this ses- 
sion of legislature. Among them, the eight-hour 
day on all public work, the air brake appliance 
bill, a bill providing for masonry inspection, 
Bureau of Labor bill, providing increased appro- 
priations and creating safety appliance inspection. 
The Governor signed a concurrent resolution cre- 
ating commission to investigate and report to the 
next session, a bill providing for employes’ com- 
pensation for injuries. 

Denison.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor in fine shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Boilermakers’ helpers and machinists’ 
helpers have formed unions. Have a new union 
under way at Galveston. All union men are urged 
to demand the union labels. 


El Paso.—Henry M. Walker: 

State of employment here has been very bad. 
There are more idle people here than in the past ten 
years. The organized workers are better off than 
the unorganized, but all classes of labor here are 
affected by the Mexican war. Workingmen do 
well to stay away from the border towns at this 
time. The unorganized workers work nine hours 
for $1.35 per day. 


Palestine.—E. M. Ware: 

All organized trades steadily employed. Unor- 
ganized workers work for a lower wage rate than 
the organized, and they are not steadily employed. 
The unions have endorsed a candidate for mayor 
and three city commissioners and we hope to have 
them elected. 


Paris.—James A. Gunter: 

As a result of what few organizations we have 
here, conditions have greatly improved. Hours 
have been decreased from ten to nine, and in other 
instances from nine to eight,without strike. There 
is a slow but sure tendency toward organization. 
Up until about two years ago, there had been no 
organizations in this town, and the workers have 
to become educated to the principles of trade 
union movement. Organization and the demands 
of labor are being brought before the business men 
and merchants, quietly and forcibly, by the de- 
mand for goods bearing the union label, and the 
refusal to accept anything without it. We look 
for a good summer season, and expect to report 
several new unions. 

Quanah.—R. F. Southall: 

Wages have been increased and the hours re- 
duced as the result of organized effort. Broom- 
makers are organizing. The union labels are 
demanded. 

Conditions fair. State of employment improv- 
ing. Continual agitation for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 

Arkansas; 

Jas. G. Pumphrey, El Dorado. 

Colorade: 

Michael Sweeney, Golden. 


Illinois: 
T. R. Davis, Kewanee. 
O. E. Covell, Marseilles. 
E. G. Wildy, Mounds. 
Thos. Murphy, Murphysboro. 
Indiana: 
J. O. Vance, Elkhart. 
J. O. Mick, Goshen. 
R. Shepler, Paxton. 
Kansas: 
G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 
W. W. Roach, Independence. 


Kentucky: 
W. C. Hutchen, Henderson. 


Massachusetts: 

Samuel Ross, New Bedford. 
Missouri: 

Clarence Green, Maryville. 
Montana: 

S. S. Wilder, Missoula. 
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New Jersey: ; 
John Keyes, Elizabeth. 
New York: ; 
Jeremiah Ryan, Binghamton. 
Ohio: 
C. W. Ordway, Bowling Green. 
Wm. F. Debold, Marietta. 
Oklahoma: 
D. S. O’Leary, So. McAlester. 
Pennsylvania: 
D. S. Smith, Akron. 
F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 
Grant Heilman, Lebanon. . 
Geo. Trumbone, South Perkasie. 





Tennessee: 
C. W. Merker, Memphis. 
Virginia; 
W.G. Hudnall, Lynchburg. 
Washington: 
J. W. Leftwich, Centralia. 
Wisconsin; 
O. Wadewitz, Corliss. 
Canada: 
W. J. Hammond, Carleton Pl. Ont. 
Edward Brunt, Halifax, N. S. 
Louis White, Humberstone, Ont. 
Canal Zone: 
Wm. F. Clarke, Empire. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Berlin, Ont.—Otto H. Zimmer: 

Slight increase in wages has been secured by 
some organized workers. Laborers’ union increased 
their wages 2 cents per hour. Bricklayers now 
work the eight-hour day. Plumbers organized 
since last report. 


Edmonton, Alberta.—F. J. Barton: 

Spring season opened up with good prospects. 
Organized labor in good shape, and the condition 
of the unorganized is fair owing to the efforts of 
the Trades and Labor Council and affiliated bodies. 
Laundry workers, meatcutters, and pressmen are 
organizing. 

Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Condition of organized trades good. Union men 
are always called for when good mechanics are 
wanted. We look for a busy season this summer. 
Prospects are bright. Painters increased their 


scale from 17 cents an hour to 22% cents. Plumb 
ers organized during the month. 
Peterborough, Ont.—Fred C. Dobbin: 
Conditions here are fair. Work is steady. 
Plumbers organized during the month. Painters 


and clerks are organizing. 


Port Hope, Ont.—Chas. A. McElroy: 

Outlook is bright for a steady summer season of 
work. Wages have been maintained for the 
organized trades. Am organizing a new union 
and expect to report others next month. 


Quebec, Que.—M. Walsh: 

The past month showed increased activity in all 
industries, and we look for a steady season. 
Organized labor in good shape. Organized trades 
in general command better wages and conditions 
than the unorganized. Painters and bindery 
women organized unions recently. Barbers are 
organizing. 








District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett, Jacob Taze- 
laar. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn, Arthur Hickland, Cal Wyatt. 

District No. lll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, IHinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizer, J. J. Fitzpatrick. 


DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,535. 






District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Iowa, Nort 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Emmet T.. Flood. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, 


District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Tex: 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Col.- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Was 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of Briti- 
Columbia. 
Organizer, C.O. Young. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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1. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of March, 1911. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand February %, 1911.......... $170,290 28 
Central labor union, Livermore Falls, Me, 

ens, Bal m, G, DA 5, F, Whe Me Then << ccccccccces 4 50 
Trades and labor council, Port Huron, 

Mich, tax, dec, 08, to and incl nov, 10... 20 00 
Poseen) labor 12681, tax, d, "10, j, acct f»’ll, 

$1; df, $1 2 00 
Feteral labor 12894, tax, ‘dec, +0, $1. 25; ‘a f, 


MN << chia sem iahie eee Shei sesuabamihenie 2 50 
Federal labor 12102, tax, jan, ’11, $7.50; df, 

$7.50 .. 15 00 
Federal iabor {2962; tax, feb, “11, $3; d f, ‘$3. 6 00 


Cigar vag! tobacco worry 8156, tax, 
d, 10, 


"Ll, $63.45; d f, $68.45; 2-c assess 
for e.5 hatters, $8. hh adckiehemiehmenint 185 86 
Stone ne mens 18093, tax, j, f, m, "ll, 
2 eR a alcatel deena nes Rakes 16 50 
Bootbiack’ prot 10175, tax, jan, ‘ll, $2.80; 
at catnicsrne heakabiatxeseediesamommie 5 60 
Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, tax, 


C “RES 40 60 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl 

union of A; tax, d, "10, j, "I................. 138 74 
Intl asso of machinists, —, jan, ‘1 382 37 


Federal labor 9985, tax, j, f, "ll, $4.50: af, 

te SL . . cnxksadehacertaenssausnnsas 13 25 
Federal labor 12853, tax, june, ‘10, ‘to and 
incl nov, ‘10, $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, 75c....:. 4% 





1. Federal labor 18136, tax, mar, ‘11, $1.25; d f, 

RE MMI cenccannceenscscens ss 

Federal labor 13009, See 

Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, oct, °10, 75e ; 
d f, 75¢; sup, 60c 

Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
tax, f, m, "11, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, $5...... 

Machinists helpers 12610, tax, j, ra hecheenents 
G ©, Ges GRD, BOB ec once cece. 

Federal labor 8533, sup. 

Tobacco Gesseess 12690, tax, acct feb, 11, 


;d 
Federal L- 10829, tax, bal feb, "11, $4.25; 
d f, $4.25. 


f, oa tll 
2. Central labor council, Texarkana, Tex, sup 
Central labor council, SURECNEEA, Tex, 
tax, a, m, j, ‘ll. 
Bootblacks prot 13156, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Fargo, N D, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and incl june, _"s 
Trades council, Albion, Mich, 
Federal labor 10824, tax, d, 10, i. IL, 9c; df, 


95c . 
Federal labor 12953, tax, mar, “ll, $4; d f, #4 
Federal labor 12833, tax, j, f, "11, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 12902, tax, d, "10, j, f, m, ‘ll, 
OE SS aaa 
Wk labor 12987, tax, 0, n, d, °10, acct j, 
1, $1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, 10c. 
Federal labor 10746, tax, j, f, ‘m, ‘ll, $3.75; 
[3 RE ae a eaee py 
Federal labor 12985, tax, jan, "11, $15.25; df, 


$15.25. . 

Pipelayers” 12917, tax, ‘dec, 10, ‘$i. 2; d f, 
ih +. iibiedenbh tiem behebhtnn eatanes 

Sewer workers 9588, tax, d, ‘10, j, f, "ll, $2.25; 
d f, $2.25. 

Besgege and mail handlers 12986, tax, d, "10, 
j, f, "11, $26.40; d f, $26.40 

Bottlers 10218, tax, j, f, 3 ‘ll, $3; d f, $3; 
ae 

Amalgamated asso ‘of street and electric 
railway employes of A, su 

Uneeed oo hat and cap — ARES of N A, 


EE EL A Ee 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers of 

A, tax, feb, "11. 
Intl bro of papermakers, tax, jan, ‘ll...... 
Intl bro of teamsters, ey KS stable- 

men and helpers of A, tax, j, f, * 
Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, i f, "ll. 
Railway postal clerks prot asso — sup. 


8. Clock and watch makers 13158, sup......... 


ret ciee labor 8083, tax, dec, °10, j, t Pai $1.50; 

Federal labor 12765, tax, j,f, ‘ll, $1: 4 f, $1 

Federal labor 8139, tax, feb. ‘11, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50... ; s raiabiedaagaiuain: \staaktoncitaae 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
Som, Eh, GREs SF, GEM. .... 00 ccesescces 

Telephone RSS 12402, tax, feb, ‘li, 9c; 
ie LE GEL, «oo a ndensa sek senewetess rence 

Machinist oan and laborers 12921, tax, 
dec, "10, $1; d f, $1 

Street cleaners 13024, tax, feb, ‘11, $26.25; d f, 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12962, tax, 
feb, "11, $8; df, $3 

Marble, mosaic and terrazzo ‘workers 10263, 
tax, j, f, m, "11, $3.60; d f, $3.60.. 

White rat actors union of A, tax, mar, ‘ll. 

Intl asso of heat frost —/_ ¥va my asbes- 
tos workers, tax, dec, ‘10, j, f, 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite and paper mill 
workers of U S and Can, tax, dec, "10.. 

Wood, wire and metal lathers int] union, 
tax, mar, ‘ll. 

Federal labor 12424, tax, _= 
$1.50; sup, $1...... ‘ 

Federal labor 13137, sup eS en 

Federal labor 12362, tax, feb, ‘11, $3; d f, $3; 
SAID. vacuéouhss<aeenuhebneeseanuocesas 

wr KX nail makers 10068, tax, feb, ‘li, $2.06; 

d f, $2.95; sup, $15.50 









x ee we x 
«(elsif 
4 


oe 





$3 00 
1 00 


2 10 
8 20 


3 50 
50 


8 50 
10 00 


2 80 
10 00 


5 00 


1 9 
10 0 
8 32 
2 60 
7 50 
30 50 


14 86 


S 


co tee osae 
S 88 S382 


ll 00 
21 40 
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Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 

Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 











8. Button workers prot 13133, tax, mar ‘ll, 


$1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 70c 
Le Messager Canadien du 
Montreal, Can, sup 
. Federal labor 8306, tax, feb, ‘I 
$2.50... ox 
Federal labor 8786, tax, feb, ‘ll, $1.60; d f, 
$1 60; acct 2-c assess for united hatters, 2c 
John B Lennon, treas,A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits, $25,737.24, 


for six months.... sila sesh ate 
Federal labor 9993, tax, mar, 11, $5.15; d f, 


Sacre Coeur, 


1, $2.50; d f, 


$5.15 ‘ 
Federal labor 117 22, tax, d, 


10, j, f, “11, $1.50; 

d f, $1. ; 
Gardene rs and florists 10615, tax, feb, *ll, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 = 
ig nail make rs pand b 6170, tax, feb, 

eS ° F \ e * Pere ee 

~.. inspectors 11364, tax, feb, "ll, $13.50; 
d f, $18.50 ae 


Intl longshoremens asso, me bs Zz * 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, feb, ° at df, 
$3.85 ‘ 
Boot and shoe ‘workers union, tax, dec, 10. 

Label trades dept A F of L, sup 

Button workers prot 12854, sup 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepe rs 
and assistants 11773, sup 

Sewer cleaners 12885, tax, jan, 
$2.50; sup, 256¢ 

Assorters and packers 8516, sup. 

Federal labor 138159, sup 

Railway postal clerks protasso 13160, sup 

ee a el union, Bangor, Pa, tax, n, d, 
, * Pere 

Fede *, uaas 6854, tax, j, f, m, 
| San 

Central labor union. South Omaha. Nebr, 
tax, may, "10, toand incl oct, 

Central labor union, La Porte, "ind. tax, 
june, ‘10, to and incl feb, ‘ll. 

Federal labor 13048, tax, feb, *l + $4.25 if, 

$4.25 ...... cs webbed Ohevebaweneede eercesereknd 


"11, $2.50; df, 


“S11, $1.50; df, 





$3 50 
18 02 
5 00 
3 22 


386 05 
10 30 
3 00 
4 50 
11 00 


27 00 
250 00 


7 70 
157 97 
4 00 
5 00 
1 00 
5 25 
5 00 
10 00 
10 00 
2 50 
3 00 
5 00 
7 50 


8 50 


6. Federal labor 9435, tax, 


. Geo Hodge, Chicago, Ill, sup 








mar, "11, $1; d f, $1.. 
Federal labor 12808, tax, j, f, m, "11, $1.80; 

d f, $1.80 — hinds ities eels 
Federal labor 12916, tax, j,f, ‘ll, $2.20; d f, 
2.20 


Federal labor 11366, tax, mar, ll, 45¢; d t, 


45 : 
Federal labor 8060, tax, mar, ‘Il, $3.75; df, 


Street sweepers 12811, tax, feb, ‘11, $5; df, $5. 
Machinists helpers 13147, tax, mar, ‘il, $1; 


= eee pues taneennesits 

Mac ‘hinist helpers and laborers 12921, tax, 
S. 11, $1.35; di f, $1.38 

wk deci 12920, a: f, m, *11, $3.50; d af 
$3. 50 





sles hinists helpers a laborers 12891, tax, 
feb, *11, $1.45; d f, $1. 5 

Mec orn s helpers 13804; tax, ‘jan, i, 31. 65; 
‘14 0 Speers 

United a 13097, tax on acct, $10; df 
10. 


$ 
Intl shingle weavers union of ‘A, ‘tax, dec, 
. ‘3% ere 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, feb, “ll..._ 
Bro of painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, feb, ‘ll 
Intl carriage ane wagon workers union of 
N A, tax, feb, ‘1 
Suspender Saases 10098, tax, j, f, m, a, 11, 
$4.40; d f, $4.40; sup, 50c................. 
Horse nail makers 9656, sup ‘ . 
Federal labor 12645, tax, mar, il, 80¢; d 4 
80c; sup, $1.70........ 
Button workers prot 13138, tax, apr, ‘ll, 
$1.90; d f, $1.90; sup, $1.25.. 
Intl bro pulp, sulphite and 
workers of U S and Can, sup 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, sup... : ‘ 
Dan Peterson, Raymond, Wash, sup. relied 
Railway posta! clerks asso 13161, sup....... 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13161, sup.. 
United laborers 13162, sup... 
Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, nov, 
‘LI, to and incl apr, ’11.. 
rT ie labor 11796, tax, j, f, m, "ll, $3.60; 
\ R " SER 
Federal labor i937, tax, j, f, "Ll, $4; df, $4.. 
Federal labor 12858, tax, j, f, m, "ll, $1.50; 


‘paper mill 


d f, $1.50; acct 2-c assess for united hat- 
ters, 60c. cata saaken 
Federal labor ‘13125, tax, feb, ‘ll, he d f, 
85c; sup, 50c..... : peessabduasawene 


Federal labor 8339, sup. Ui cdianiaaminh aha weeunewiee 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite — workers 
10943, tax, mar, *11, $8.75; d f, $8.7! 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 13046, tax, 
& & - FS |S SRR ieee 
—— co strippers 9608, tax, feb, °11, $5; 


prenslecdor 's and assistants 42, sup. 
Riggers prot 11561, su , 
Laborers prot 12855, tax, f, m, "11, $6; d f, $6; 
sup, 50¢ 
Horse nail workers 10682, tax, mar, ‘11, 75c; 
d f, 75c; sup, 50c.... 
Bottle cap, cork, and tart workers 10875, 
tax, feb, 11, $13.50; d f, $13.6 
Bridge tenders 123338, tax, an 11, $2; af, 
S] 


Glass nears pac kers "12588, ‘tax, ‘mar, ‘11, 
$1.80; d f, $1.86 

The intl bro “» c composition roofers, damp 
and waterproof workers, tax, j, f, m, 

Trades and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, sup 

Federal labor 13111, tax, feb, "ll, 50c; d f, 
H0c; sup, $1.50 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmens asso 
12327, tax, feb, 11, $7.70; d f, $7.70 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, mar, ‘11, $3; df, $8 

Rockmens and excavators 12438, tax, jan, 
"LI, $9.05; d f; $9.05. .... 

House raisers ame movers 12314, tax, i, f, 
‘Ll, 70c; d f, 7 

Tobacco Salewens 12046, tax, jan, ‘11, $6. 283 


25. 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, feb,’1l, $5; ‘af, $5... 






15 4 
6 OF 


18 lt 
1 4 


12 5 
10 & 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


to 24 Taylor St. 














549 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 

Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 

8. Elevated operators and starters 13076, tax, er em $5 00 
bal dee, °10, acct jan, ‘11, $2; $4 00 Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 

Bottle washers and sorters sso" ‘tax, feb, — - © YP |. eee 1 & 

El, 94.90; df, O0.90........... 8 40 ween on ee prot 13143, tax, mar, “ll, 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12880, tax, $ f, $1.25.. 2 50 

 ‘? Ee Te Le Ce ere ree 3 00 spring ted makers prot 12108, ‘tax, j, f, m, 

Local 5, slate workers (millmens) sup...... 50 “11, $6.75; di f, $6.75 13 50 
United powder and eect workers Ceme oey, employes 13073. ‘tax, f, m, ‘ll, 

— { = “S47 ‘, = eee 3 38 $1.25; 2 - 2 50 

9. Federal labor 93665, a. hecnvaethbaiadie’ 5 00 Cooks pA “EE 10968, tax, feb, ‘1, $7.25; 

Railway postal clerks prot asso 13168, sup 10 00 LE a aE Ge aca ET I ee Se 14 60 
Machinist helpers 13129, tax, f, m, $6; d f, $6 12 40 ll. Central labor council, ‘Anaconda, Mont, 
Central labor union, Michigan City, Ind, tax, june, °10, to and inc! nov, "10 5 00 

tax, dec, "10, to and inc! may, ‘11, $5; sup, Trades and labor council, Palestine, Texas, 

SNA «i's innate acces Srolataslaciee alae re cdoabbeniinian asteone 5 50 SS a eee ar 2 60 
Central trades and labor council, Perry co, Tannery workers 13164, sup................. 10 00 

ee) F455 eee, 2 50 Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 

Trades and labor assem, Alton, III, tax, o, mar, ‘11, $2.50; d f, $2.60; sup, B0c......... 5 SO 

er PRR PPLE 2 50 Federal labor 11587, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, $4.35; 

Federal labor 11434, tax, d, 10, 3. : 11, $2.00; f, $4.35 A TT Fir RR 8 70 

ee SE ons oanscaveccemacs _ 6 30 Federal labor 12367 tax, f, m, ’ll, $l: d f, $1 -200 
Federal labor 12853, tax, d, °10, j, f, m, 1, Federal labor 7241, tax, mar, ‘ll, 70c; d f, 

$1.40; d f, $1.40; 2-c assess for united hat- GED accces ae 1 40 

A IS TER CA AIR se I ET I 2 94 Federal labor 9870, tax, i, f, ‘mm, "11, $1.05; d f, 

Federal labor 8279, tax, j, f, "11, $2.60; df, $1.05; 2-c assess for united hatters, l5c 2 25 

Dc cotin=admedeneeenieiiecknkeknnndsGaes 5 00 Federal labor 13009, tax, feb, ‘11, $1; d f, # 2 00 
Federal labor 11345, tax, j, f, "ll, $7.50; Federal labor 8398, tax, mar, ‘11, 90e ; f, 

rene 15 00 eye 1 80 

F ederal labor 12088, tax, feb, ‘11, 5c; d f, Bookkeepers and assistants asso 13002, tax, 

See SA a ae ee On 70 feb, "11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 3 00 
Decorative iron and wire workers 12938, Railway shop eluees 13082, tax, mar, ‘i, 

tax, aug, "10, to and incl dec, 10, $1.75; d f, $5.50; 2 £, 9838. ....... 5 00 

|” Ra etna AF aaa aia Cae a : ma 3 50 Telephone operators 11498, tax, f, m, ll, 

Cloth ‘and “stock workers" 10184, tax, feb, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, 50c , segomare 2 90 

~_ Xi {' :c aera seea aes 2 50 Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 16 00 
Railroad ey 1 and laborers 125 3, tax, Suspender workers 60, sup 16 00 

feb, °11, 0c; d f, 0c; sup, 40c............... 1 40 Le messager canadien sacre coeur, Mon- 

Button workers prot 13154, tax, mar, ‘ll, a 25 

Ses OS, Gee Ws Bes once ss ccccerssceess 15 00 The old corner book store, Boston, Mass, 
Assorters =< packers 8316, tax, feb, ‘11, sup 38 

SERGE: G £, SREB... .cccccess 11 10 Operative plastere rs intlasso of US and 
Gold beaters 13013, tax, feb, *11, $1. 95; d f, Cum, tax, 3, f, mh, D.....00.. : 200 40 

Tin tiidat ich ondhie iad Peaon erase 3 90 Quarry workers int! union of N A, sup . 210 
Railroad transfer messengers and clerks United bro Ss Canpemeaes and joiners of A, 

11639, tax, feb, *11, $1.10; d f, $1.10..... 2 20 tax, jan, 967 50 
Bridge tenders prot 13039, tax, mar, *11, $4. 10; Metal polis buffers, Platers ‘and brass 

I ravannasttnneeeineaneeiscehiirne+eauss 8 20 workers int! union of N A, tax, mar, ‘ll 50 00 
Railroad he pore ror laborers 12535, tax, Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 

DO, DE, Mes Ge By Bee ves ecccccncesccccscces 2 50 tax, feb, ‘ll 40 00 
An EL, 600, tax, feb, ‘11, $6.25; 13. Federal labor 12974, tax, bal, j, f, 11, $3; d f, $3 6 00 

‘(8 | RSE A ee 12 50 Trades assem, Prescott, Ariz, sup 10 00 
Intl — of elevator constructors, tax, Trades assem, Prescott, Ariz, tax, apr, ‘ll, 

ON, RR NERSESae SeaE ee ee ea ener 10 56 to and inel mar, ‘12.. 10 00 
ae labor union, Pottstown, Pa, tax, Trades council, Wenatchee, Wash, sup 10 00 

eS 8 8 errr 2 50 Railroad helpers and laborors 13165, sup 10 00 

0. Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, s, ‘Oo, Railroad helpers and laborers 3166, sup 10 00 

n, d, 10, j, f, "1 5 00 Bar pilots 13167, sup 10 00 
Trades te labor ‘assem, New ‘Castle, Pa, Federal labor 13168, sup. 10 00 

tax, oct, 10, to and incl mar, *l1 jada 5 00 Central trades and labor asssem, Water- 
United trades council, Brownsville, Pa, town, N Y, tax, june, ‘10, to and incl feb, 

et th, eae eee 2 50 , aan cantata 7 60 
Trades and labor council, Water V ‘alley, Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, sup 1 00 

Pe, Bis Mg Ge Dy Ts cccccawences 2 50 Federal labor 13033, sup ee 5 10 
Newsboys prot asso 13089, 4 00 Federal labor 8203, tax, feb, ‘11, $1.25; d f, 

Federal labor 13064, tax, mar, “11, $1.25; d f, $1.25 ‘ ‘ , , 2 50 

DMN: i s0 iasntebhah dower eeimendeeenseana nels ts 2 60 Federal labor 12522, tax, f, m, °11, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
Federal labor 8227, tax, feb, a $1; df, $1 2 00 Federal labor 8152, tax, j, f, m, "11, $3.90; d f, 

Federal labor 12919, tax, j, “11, 70c; df, 70c; $3.90; 2-c assess for united hatters, 52c 8 32 

aed ba whinhindadinnsonainebadianeaines 1 90 Federal labor 8769, tax, feb, ‘11, 5c; d f, 55e 110 
House shorers and movers 7417, tax, j, f, m, Federal labor 12930, tax, feb, "11, $1; df, $1 2 00 

"11, $19.95; d f, $19.95 da aceindeene "39 90 Federal labor 13087, sup 2 75 
Button workers prot 12854, ‘sup eae 4 00 Federal labor 13119, tax, mar, 11, $3.50; d f, 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup..... 5 00 $3.50; sup, $1.50... shbdbivace aioe atectedets a 8 50 
Machinists helpers 12946, tax, mar, ‘11, 80c; Federal labor 12924, tax, mar, ‘ll, $5; d f, 

i) PE cas cuvbecd nase Geihenehdnmmnedine sien 1 60 $5; sup, $6 16 00 
Flat janitors 13074, tax, mar, *1l, $2; d f, $2.. 400 er bag workers 11757, ‘tax, mar, ‘Ll, 60c ; 
Barbershop perters and bath- ve hed, em- , We 1 20 

ployes 11968, tax, feb, *11, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 3 00 Amee ican society of plate gnerav ers 9003, 
Machinists helpers 13107, tax, mar, ’11, $2.50; tax, mar, 11, $1.65; d f, $1. 8 30 
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. Stone 


14. 


planer men 12866, tax, feb, °11, $2.50; 
Pearl button. workers 13088, tax, j, f, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50........ ‘ 

-, employes 12876, tax, mar, 11, $3.50; a f. 
ea reer rere 
Park dept laborers 12435, tax. d, °10, j, f, 
$1.60; d f, $4.50; Los Angeles assess, 50c; 

legal defense assess, f0c; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, 80c; sup . $1. 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, it, m, "11, $3.55; df, 
TY 8 S aaa 
Dept docks and ferries, municipal dock 
builders 13041, tax, mar,’l1, $5.50; d f, $5.50 . 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, mar,’l!, 50c; d f, 50c. 
Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, sup... 
W H Lowdermilk & Co, Washington, DC, 
ERS ETL TE PE aan ane 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup.. 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup. 
Hoteland restaurant employes, etc, sup. 
Intl oon engravers union of N A, tax, j, 


f, 
Jas H Smith, Newport News, Va, sup.. 
ee trades assem, Duluth, Minn, 
Fede eration of labor, Lorain co, Ohio, tax, 
d, *10, j, f, 
Federal labor 12822, su 
ot ove labor 8786, tax, mar, ‘11, $1.50; d f, 


ET «idu uci atbaimavieéuts egeSetenenuscenginnss 
Federal ened 11449, tax, j, f, m, “ll, $5.10; 


a nd hear noara elaine’ 
Federal labor 12981, tax, j, f,"11, 70c; d f, 70c; 
sup, $1.25 
Federal labor 12102, Zc assess for united 
I a fac a ata dat hate iia lace bate ud aOR eSSS 
Machinists helpers 9713, sup................. 
Button workers 13143, sup.................... 
Suspender workers 12282, sup..............+. 






11 80 
8 10 
11 00 


1 00 
50 


46 20 


40 73 
100 


2 50 
1 00 


83 00 
10 20 
7 00 
2 65 
8 00 
2 00 


14. 


. Central labor union, Mystic, 








Button werners prot 13133, tax, bal mar, ‘11, 
$4.95; d f, $4.95; sup, $1.. 

ae ig and auto servic e agents 13037, tax, 
feb, *11, 50c; d f, 50c 

a. 2. - prot 11762, tax, ‘jan, ni, $3; d A $3; 

Oyster openers prot 13081, tax, j, f, "11, $2.50; 
DED vinisin 34s stb avates 

Pipe caulkers and repaire rs 11465, tax, mar, 
11, $5; d f, $5 

Janitors prot 10367, tax, j, f, 5; d f, $5. 

Porters union 12029, tax, feb , $1.40; df, 


Cc igar fac tory tobacco st precio 11939, tax, 
mar, *ll, $5; 
Iron bedste ad make rs 12781, tax, feb, *11, $3; 


Ladies hat and bonnet frame makers 1 2956, 
tax, jan, °11, $1.25; 25. 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, feb, ll, $5; df, $5. 

Sugar refinery employes 13063, tax, feb, "ll, 
Tf. aaa 

NY ‘Transfer co employes prot 11824, 
mar, ‘ll, 76c; d f, 75 

Rubber workers 13490, tax, d, ‘10, j,f, "ll, 1,81. 50; 

1.50 . 


tax, 


. Civic firemens 13169, Rae 


Federal labor 13170, sup...... 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13171, ‘sup. 
Trades assem, Rome, N hide tax, n, d, "10, j. 


me iaiarcaveuié Savannah, Ga, sup 

Federal labor 7295, tax, j, f, m, “ll, $1.5 ; df, 
| ay 

wateenl labor 13128, tax, feb, $l; d f, ‘$l 

Federal labor 11643, tax, j, f, m, $4.65; d f, 


$4.65 
Federal labor 12700, tax, mar, ’11, 60c; df, 60c 
Federal labor 12760, tax, feb, *11, 50c; d f, 50c 
Federal labor 11345, sup. 
Office building employes 12865, tax, feb, ’1l, 
$3.70; d f, $3.70 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, feb, °11, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50.. 
Horse nail workers 7180, ‘tax, mar, "1, $4; 


d f, 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, mar, 
‘ll, $1; df, $1 
Hat block er one helpers 12099, tax, 
mar, ‘ll, 65¢; 


ean and mac — helpers 12927, 
tax, feb, *11, 90c; d f, 90 

Coal hoisting superv aa 13122, tax, ft, ‘m, 
‘11, 75c; d f, Tic... 

Music engravers 11809, tax, feb. 
1 —i aa 

Tri-city fed of labor, Rock Island, III, Da- 
venport, Iowa, and Moline, III, tax, j, f, 


” a. (SRB Te eee 
Laborers prot 18160, tax, m, a, ’11, $25; df, 
cinta cetnhtnscoupiewasnésmnmmesbeus 
Railroad helpers 12979, tax, feb, "11, $1.20; d f, 
SE Gs 5c i eetaadsnss sks Naeasdaseaeans 


Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers, tax, mar, ’1l.. 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alli- 
ance, tax, feb, ‘1 


Iowa, tax, j, 
i Mh Ts hbk Obi Sek aR aine eh simian sino. 
Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, june, °10, 
to and incl nov, °10............ 
Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
SF Sea 
Federal labor 12739, tax, feb, 11, 40¢; d f, 40c 
ae labor 12412, tax, mar, ‘ll, $1. 25; df, 


$2.7) 
Federal labor 12985, tax, feb, °11, $15; d f, $15 
Horse nail makers p and b 7180, s 
Machinists helpers 11830, tax, feb. 
SL oink akn sanceniekehaicvomiaws 
ea we workers 6888, tax, mar, "11, 85c; 


ni, i605 


$10 % 


1 
6 00 


5 O 


10 
10 « 


2 80 
10 00 
6 00 


2 & 
10 
80 00 
1 50 
3 00 
10 & 
10 0 
10 
2 50 


9 


25 MX 
8 00 
2 00 
1 Bt 
6 
1 80 
1 & 
8 4 


2 50 
5 6 
10 00 
5 
1 7 
8 0 
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d f, 50¢e 
11, $2; 


"Hl, 50¢; 
mar, 


Hair spinners 12368, tax, feb, 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, 
eer 
=e helpers - yg laborers 12981, 
feb, , 7c; d f, 7 ae 
U nited ae Someaneios rs 11016, tax, feb, °11, 


tax, 


_ [i eres 
wr tk ae prot 12353, ‘tax, mar, 11, $1.40; 
i) ° een ee se 
Bridge ~ rs 13101, tax, mar, ‘11, ec; d f, 
Gens cccencdccensese 
Oil worke ey refiners 13124, tax, ‘ m, ‘ll, 
7 * Saeeeereecs 


Bootblacks =eet 11623, tax, “mar, 
; 3c assess for united hatters, 62c..... 
Ladies straw o— felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, feb, ‘11, $5; d f, $% 
Glass bottle howe 4. asso ot U 
tax, j, f, m, “ll...... 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, 


S and Can, 
mar, 


Intl steel and coppe r plate printe rs union 
of N A, tax, j, f, m, “Il. : 
Central labor union, Me riden, Conn, ‘sup. 
Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, sup 
Federal labor 12575, tax, june, 09, to and 
incl nov, "10, $6.30; d f, = 30; 3-c assess for 
EO MDOOTE, BOG... c ceccccccecsscccsccece 
Federal labor 10746, SUD. .........0.scccccccces 
Federal labor 12886, tax, j, f, “ll, $2.90; d f, 
$2.90: sup, 25c; 2-c assess for united hat- 
ters, @8c...... 
Highway dept employes 12510, sup 
Suspendermakers 10342, sup.............+.+++ 
Elevator conductors and starters 
tax. feb, "11, $6; d f, $6; sup, $ 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, mar, ’11, $3; d f, $B; 
sup, 50c¢ 








. Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, sup. . 


Martin A Olmen, Fargo, N Dak, sup. 
Federal labor 11891, tax, feb, ‘11, $3.50; af, 
RESTS ERR Ree Pen 
Federal labor 7479, tax, mar, ‘Ll, $3; df, $.. 
ee Se tax, j, f, m, "ll, $1.05; d f, 


Ll, $3.45; df, 


05 
selam labor 13028, tax, mar, 
$3.45; sup, 90¢ =e 
Federal labor 13072, tax, mar, lL, , $7 15: ‘df, 


11, is az 


$1. 
Fe de ral labor 
5.45 


12968, az" ‘feb, 


Horse nail makers 9656, tax, mar, 


OR odin Ga hc iat arn coi emme ihe 
Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, mar, 11, 
OL ear 
Machinists helpe rs 13117, tax, feb, acct 
mar, "11, $5; Dd kone eeuxess 


a wh e > aK. es 13053, ‘tax, mar, 11, $15; d f, 
Soda and mineral wer bottlers-10333, tax, 
feb, *11, $1.50; d f, $1. 
Printers roller Bad naan 10638, tax, mar, ‘11, 

70c; d f, 70c... ae : 
Federal labor 12987, sup. 
Federal labor 12987, sup 
Elevator conductors and starters 

tax, mar, "11, $6.75; d f, $6.75 .... 
Amal society of carpenters and joiners, 
tax, j,f,m, ‘ll.. 
Intl spinners union, tax, j, f, m, l 
Stove mounters int] union, tax, j, f, m, "ll 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, feb, "ll 


11959, 


> Federal labor 12274, tax, j, f,m, ‘ll, es: df, 


1.05 
Federal labor 8620, tax, mar, ‘li, 40¢: df, 40¢ 





Ll, $l; d f, 


$1 00 
4 00 
1 40 

25 00 
2 80 


1 80 


~~ 
or 


2 62 
10 00 
150 00 
4 68 


18 77 
2 60 





18, Ne wspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
RY ee : 
Federal labor 12787, tax, feb, ‘ll, 80c; d f, 80c 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, mar, ‘11, $2; 
d f, $2 
Theatrical tailors —e wae 12719, tax, 
mar, "11, $1.36 pM cccctgs «tecnesapeces 
United Anak, ie. ay feb, ‘ll, $1.75; 
d f, $1.7 75 


20. 


21. 


— 


4 one gas well workers 12001, tax. j.f. m, 
$2.85; d f, $2.85; 2-c assess for united 
nabeoe. 38ec = 
Intl typographical union, tax, feb ‘ll 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13173, sup 
Railroad helpers and laborers 18174, sup 
Federal! labor — sup.... naimipaied 
Federal labor 11617, tax, sept, 10, toand 
incl feb, ‘11, $7.80; d f, $7.80; sup, $1.90 : 
Trades and labor council, Edwardsy ille, 
Ill, sup ..... A 
Button workers prot 12854 sup.. 
Machinists helpers 13107, sup 
Central trades and labor council, Temple, 
Tex, sup... 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13176, sup 
Trades and labor council, St C loud, Minn, 
tax, apr, "10, to and incl mar, ‘ll 
tr labor 12576, tax, f, m, ‘11, $1.60; d f, 
50 


a labor 12835, tax, mar, ’1l, $1; af, ‘$i 
Federal labor 13036 tax, dec, °10, 35c; d f, 35¢ 
Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, mar, ‘ll, 3 
Gs an kpuceenneiinia ie hipaa ates pein ee wanda te 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
9605, tax, j, f, m, “Ll, $3; 
Machinists helpers 13077, :. a f, m, “ll, $3; 


Gas workers 12740, tax, mar, "11, $2; d f, $2 
a casin workers 12484, tax, feb, "11, $1; d f, 
Sati and tent makers 12757, tax, mar, ‘ll, 
$1.35; df, $1.35 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, and labor- 
ers 10306, tax, f, m, “11, 9c; df, 9c 
Bottlers prot 8434, tax, j, f, m, ‘11, $5.70; d f, 
cd. rescue ied 
Machinists help>rs 13069, tax, mar, ‘Ll, $1.50; 
i ere een 
Gas workers 10678, tax, mar, ’1l, $10; 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, feb, 
G £, OB.BD..ccee > 
Bootblack prot 13080, tax, mar, 11, $3; a f, 3 
Laborers prot 12908, tax, mar, ‘11, $1.50; df 
DE: idhenns ken haan ehneenewant 
American fed of musicians, tax, mar, ‘1 
Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, dec, 
"10, $2.50; di f, $2.50; sup, 50¢ 
Canvas glove makers 12911, sup. 
Federal labor 13035, tax, mar, 
$1.35; sup, 2c oe ake 
Bricklayers prot 11659, tax, n, a, 10, 3, "1, 


df, $10 
11, $2.50 


» $1.35; df, 


$2.40; di f, $2.40; sup, 50e 
a -¥ mee kers prot 13138, tax, acct apr, ‘11, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; sup,50c¢ .......... 


glonsieenaae packers 8316, =~ : 
Federal labor 13066, tax, j, ‘ll, $2.20; df, 
2.20; sup, $1.30 
Hotel and restaurant employ es, ‘sup ; 
Sugar refinery employes 13053, sup .. 
Railroad machinists helpers 13042, tax, feb, 


"11, $2.90; d f, $2.00; sup, $1.... 
Federal labor 15895, return of amount in 
es suits hxne hind cwkekshianesneneeemens 


Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ont, 
Can, tax, jan, ‘11, to’and incl dee, *l 
Federal labor 13098, tax, feb, *11, 90c; ag. 90¢ 
Laborers prot 12888, tax, feb, "11, $1; d f, $1 
Telephone operators 12402, tax, mar. aL 5c; 
d@ f, Gc; sup, Sc............ 








$100 00 
1 60 


4 00 
2 60 


3 50 


10 00 
17 50 

BO 
400 
2 38 


10 00 
10 00 


2 70 


ll 40 


8 00 
20 00 


5 00 
6 00 


3 00 
250 00 


5 50 


400 


10 00 
2 00 
1 95 
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21. 


Boilermake P. be Ipers 13148, tax, mar, ‘Ll, 
$1.45; df ce 

Lamp Bi’. “ 12618, tax, f, m, 11, $2.90: df, 
$2.90 

Machine helpers and laborers 12880, tax, 
mar, ‘11, $1.75; d f, $1.75...... 

Tunnel and subway constructors 
union of N A, tax, feb ‘ll 

Central labor council,, Globe, 
apr, °10, to and incl mar, ‘ll ; 

Central labor union. Parsons, Kans, sup. 


intl 


Ariz, tax, 


Egg candlers 12090, tax, j, f, “ll, $2; df, $2; 
| een 
Gardeners 13020, tax, m, ‘ll, $5; df, $5; 

REESE ae ae 


Machinists peipere 13127, tax, feb, "11, 6c; 
) 


nr 


. Central labor Ln ma Amsterdam, N Y, tax, 


OS OS 6 CERO a re 
edtanmmnall, Gime, TE, GUD.....0.60s00 
Central trades and labor council, Cape 

Girardeau, Mo, tax, july, "10, toand incl 

SE so th ieee eedin eee eeehesene seeks 
Federal labor 13140, sup..................... 
Federal labor 13136, tax, apr, ‘11, $3; d f, $3; 

I Tic occ sccscceccesooeseserccsscsesesccene 
Federal labor 12978, tax, feb, ‘ll, $6. 15; df, 

$6.15; sup, Tic in See 
Federal labor 1275, tax, mar, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 


Federal labor 12939, tax, mar, ‘11, $2, d f, $2 
Federal labor 12977, tax, mar, ‘ll, 70c; df, 
7 


mar, ‘ll, 


13030, 


70¢ 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Button workers prot 13151, tax, 
$1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $2. 
Railroad machinists 
apr, $3.95; d f, $3.95 
Water pipe caulkers 10830, tax, a, m, J, $1.65; 
1.68 


helpers — tax, 


Hookers ‘pret 12867, tax, mar,’l1, $1; d f, $1 

Artesian welldrillers and levermens 10344, 
tax, mar, "11, $2; df, $2 ..... 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, 
mar, ‘11, $3; df. $3 

Gardeners and florists 11984, tax, j, f,m, “i, 


tax, 


i iditetsnuhdenedadndndeaseseeseaseces 
City flremens prot asso 11431, tax, mar, ‘ll, 

SS eee 
Bookkeepers, stenographers ene account- 

ants 12646, tax, mar, "11, $2; df. $2.......... 
Ceramic, mosaic, and rot adh bad tilelayers 


and helpers intl union, tax, f,m.......... 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13160, sup 
Porcelain enamelers 13177, sup 
Federal labor 13178, sup............. 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13179, sup 
Federal labor 13048, sup. 
Federal labor 7112, tax, s, 0, n, d, '10, j, f, m, 

ll, $4.50; d f, $4.60; 2-c assess for united 

SS ero 
Federal labor 12706, tax, mar, ‘ll, 70c; df, 

70¢ 


Federal labor 12909, tax, mar, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 13005, tax, jan, °11, $1.05; d f, 


Eg oo ‘lighters and breakers 13006, tax, feb, 
11, He; d f, 9c; sup, 60c 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, sup 

Pole raisers and electric assistants 12491, 
tax, mar, °11, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, 75e 

Lamplighters 11943, tax, feb, "11, $5; d f, $5 

Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, 
tax, j,f,m, ‘ll 


Cigar tobacco strippers | 12971, tax, mar, 
ER EE LES Rec nN 
ee 11433, tax, feb, “11, + $1.80; df, 


$2 90 
5 80 
3 50 
8 2% 


10 00 
25 


5 00 
12 00 


$3 888% 8 Ss 


oO 
8 


2 50 
4 2 
10 00 
21 00 
19 20 


24. 


Embalmers and helpers 13180, sup.......... 

United tradesand labor council, Pittsburg, 
ES SRG ia 

John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, interest on $25,000, deposit for 
6 months 

Trades and labor council, ‘Hamilton, Mont, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘ll 

Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, Towa, 
tax, july. "10, to and inel june, ‘11 


Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 
Si tS, See asim ‘ 

Central labor union, Chicopee, Mass, tax, 
eM  rhishs etek tek aba aah aak saadadan 

United trades and labor council, ‘Dunkirk, 
AS FS Ree 

Federal —g tay tax, j, f, m, ‘Ll, $2.%: df, 
$2.25; sup, $1.50....... - 

Federal labor neal, tax, feb, "Il, $1.15; df, 
$1.15; sup, 60c. 


Federal labor 13051, tax. feb, *11, 35e; d f, 35¢ 
Federal labor 12868, tax, mar, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 7426, tax, j, f, m, $1.20; df, 


| Sa ee SRAReRMbN sa A-eemednel 
Federal labor 12758, tax, mar, ‘ll, %ec; d f, 
Banders prot 12869, tax, f, m, "11, $1.10; d f, 
5 Es Bir ane 
Tobacco strippers 127: 36, sup meetin - 
Womens prot 12721, tax, jan, ’11, $1. 35; d f, 
| Sf aR Rea oogeer 
Necktiemakers 12655, su a led iil 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, mae, LL, $1.60; df, 
SRC an eae etEe 
df, 


= trimmers 11594, tax, mar, ‘il, $1 80; 
Agricuiturai workers prot 12006, tax, ij, £ 
"11, $5.30; d f, $5.3 
Mac hinists he meal 12892, tax, mar, 
d f, 80c. 
Meat, food, and sanitary science eed 
ors 12912, tax, mar, ‘11, $1.40; d f, $1. 
Tobacco strippe rs 12600, tax, bal feb, i, $1; 
SINE: diets cote cianeaiahiiiesiasnshinathds 
Suspender workers 1109, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, 
$5; d f, $5 
Laborers prot. 11752, tax, feb, "11, 8; df, $3. 
Bricklayers 10982, tax, feb, "11, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, feb, 7. =: 
d f, $1; 2-c assess for united hatters, 40c 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers 
— assts 11597, tax, e be f, m, ’Ll, m GAAS: d f, 


cenecce ai Ges: 


tax, f, m, ‘ll, 





x: fee domestics 12767, tax, apr, ‘11, $1. 30; 
Intl stereoty pers and electrotypers union, 
 \ %, See Seana 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, feb, ' ll 
Intl molders union of N A, tax, j, f, 
Intl asso of bridge and oabasel has 
workers, tax, f, m, “ll 
Tin plate workers int! prot asso of A, tax, 
“Se & SR, Seer, 
American wire weavers prot asso, tax, i, f, 
DURKEE cibhstiadbegeengeiamedermeende 
Intl union of cutting die and cutter mak- 
ers of A. tax, j, f, m,a 
United garment workers of A, sup 


. Central labor union, Lancaster, N Y, tax, 


nov, "10, toand incl apr, ‘ll 
Trades and labor council, 

tax, a, 8, o, "10 
Illinois state federation of labor, tax, oct, 

10, to and incl sept, ‘11 
Trades and labor council, Edmonston Al- 
berta, Can, tax, sept, 10, toand incl feb, 
, 


Lowell, Mass, 


2 00 


10 00 
6 00 
4 20 


2 40 


9 00 
2 30 
2 60 
18 58 
60 00 
500 00 
100 00 
9 00 


5 36 








D 00 


» 00 
' 50 


| 00 
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METALLIC 
HEELS “VAND 
COUNTERS 


For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers and 
All Men Who Do Rough Work 


They save you shoe money. 
last the shoe. They are easy to attach, 
Your shoe dealer has shoes already fitted 
with them—if not, any cobbler can put 
them on. 

Send for booklet that tells all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Will out- 





25. 


. Intl wood carvers asso of } 


‘LL, $6; d f, 


d f, $1 


Federal labor 12644, tax, a, m, j, 
Federal labor 12991, tax, f, m, °1l, $1; 
Federal labor 9079, sup. seamen 
Federal labor 11618, tax, mar, ‘Il, $1.40; d f, 
FT eae 
Central labor union, Millinocket, Me, sup 
Suspender workers 9480, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, $7.50 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
mar, ‘ll, 75c; d f, 7ic. 
wala. prot 12713, tax, mar, ‘11, $1.40; d f, 
1 ERE ER Ey Ee ay ee ee 


wn dtdiudias ckgnukcaeben adhe satiate 
River ov ns prot asso 12970, tax, i, e 2. 
$1.80; d f, $1.80. 
C capers antl union of N A, tax, f,m, ll .. 
Intl printing pressmens union, tax, j. ft, 
3. ¢, 2 
Intl bro of papermakers of re a feb, "ll 
a x -4 glass workers intlassoof A, tax, j, 
, See Eee nore 
_ bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, 
, | ae 
Cigarmakers int] union of A, tax, nov, 10 
“% asso of watch case engravers, tax, j, 
m, ‘ll. 
Travelers goodsand leather nov elty work- 
ers intl union of A, tax, j, f,m, 
Trades and labor assem, Centerville, Iowa, 
Cae, BG, WE, 3, Ee BE wcnccce i indhehs sc osaeees 
Trades and labor council, London, Ont, 
Can, tax, sept, 09, to and incl aug, "10, . 
— co, labor council, Bakersfield, Cal, 





Federal labor 11345, sup . 
Wedernl labor 12901, tax, f, m, *ll, a; df, 


tA 
— 
bore 


_“~ ©&© we 
8 &8 sss 


Z 


co m 
2s 


42 00 
285 00 
1l 40 
12 50 
18 08 


100 00 
228 41 


2 2 
10 77 
2 50 
10 00 


1 50 
3 50 


5 00 


27. Federal labor 8217, 


% 


. Laborers prot 13149, tax, ‘mar, 





tax, mar, '11, $3.50; 
$3.50; sup, 0c ...... 

Federal labor 12222, tax, mar, ‘ll, $5; d f, $5 

oe gunee 12602, tax, j, f, m, "11, $9.15; 
GS, GR. ....ccede. 

Fodoeni “haber 12362, tax, mar, ‘11, $3. 15; af, 


$3.1 

Federal labor 6925, tax, j, f, m,$2.10; af, $2. 10 

Federal labor 8288, tax, j, f,m, a, m, j, "ll, 
$10.50; d f, $10.50.... 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, mar, ‘ll, 35¢; df, 

Paper caceiere p and basso 5783, tax, ‘ij, 4 
"11, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 

Suspender. ae rs 12282, ‘tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

Nail mill employes 9987, tax, f, m, "ll, $2; 


d f, $2 - 
Public school teachers asso 10308, tax, j, f, 
‘11, $1.60; df, $1.60; 2c assess for united 
hatters, 36c ; 3-c assess for united hatters, 
8ic; Los Angeles assess, 20c; legal de- 
fense assess, 20c 
Gas and water worke rs 9840, tax, mar, ‘11, 
$19.75; d f, $19.75 ; 
Central labor union, Asheville, N 
mar, "10, to and incl feb, 
Laborers prot 12943, tax, fe b 


C, tax, 
. "11, $2.25; df, 


$2.25 
United laborers 13085, tax, f, m, ‘ll, $1; df, 
$1 


11, $5; af, 
$5; sup, $4 

New Hampshire state fe deration of labor, 
tax, oct, "10, to and incl sept, 

Federal labor 12776, tax, mar, ‘11, $1. 30; d f, 


‘ll, eat ‘df, 


Rh a5 ccnsesecéneuetens4sentees 
— sral labor 12894, tax, jan, 


Federal iabor 12987, SSE ee 
Plumbers laborers and sewer pipe layers 
13068, tax, mar, *11, $2; d f, *. Th emnineece 
Tobacco strippers iso1s, tax, j, f, $1; df, $1 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, jan, ay $16.30; d f, 


$16.30. . ‘a 
aera re strippers 12502, tax, ‘a, 8, 10, » Sl. BO; 
d f, $1.6 ess 


i REST 9560, sup 
Bottle cap, cork, and stopper 
10875, sup . 
Laborers prot 12920, sup... 
The amal asso of street and electric rail- 
way employes of A, tax, f, m, ‘ll..... 
The int! bro of composition roofers, damp 
and waterproof workers, sup. 
Sugar refinery employes 13182, sup..,.. 
Laborers prot 13183, sup.......... ; 
Federal labor 13184, sup 
en council, Latrobe, Pa, tax, m,a,m, j, 


‘workers 


j, a, ss od ain aaa 
entes and labor council, Elma, Wash, 
eT Oe ee 
Central labor union, Rumford, Me, tax, 
i I nis veka ial ail ee Alii hn ated aid 


Water pipe extension laborers 13186, sup 
Federal labor 10128, tax, mar,’11,75c; d f, Tic 
Federal labor 8806, tax, j, f, m, 11, $12; 
Pits Min enechitensnkeietssiesscasssnnswoiobns 
Federal labor 12102, tax, feb, "11, $5; d f, $5. 
Federal labor 12806, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, $12; 


i (  —aPerearor Ch cavhhicaatibs 
Federal labor 12934, tax, bal f, m, ‘ll, 90¢; 
ax, f,m,’ll, | d f, $1 


df, 9c; sup, $1.60. 
Lamp workers 12604, tax, f, m,’1l, $1; 
tax, mar, ‘ll, $5; 





Stone derrick men 12878. 

Newsboys prot 9077, tax, j, f,m, ‘ll.... 

Plumbers, laborers and excavators 12602, 
tax, J, f, m, 22, $1.46; Gf. $1.06........0- 

Bootblacks prot 11334, tax, apr, ‘ll, to and 
incl sept,’ 

Stenographers, typew riters, 
and assistants asso —_ 3, 
df. 


‘s, typewrit ‘bookkeepers 
tax, feb, "11, $4; 


Ladies felt and straw “hat workers 12815, 

tax, j, f, m, ‘11, $4.60; df, $4.6 
Domestics prot 1008. sup mere aoe 
Railway mail clerks prot asso 13135, sup. : 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup.... 
Spring pocket knife makers 12229, tax, 
f, m, ‘ll, $4; d f, $4 
United asso journeymen plumbers, 
ters, etc, tax, j, f, m, °ll.. 


gasfit- 





$7 
10 00 


18 30 


6 30 
4 20 


21 00 


4 80 
39 50 
10 00 


2 00 


8 00 
16 00 


1 50 
4 00 


2 50 
1 50 


24 00 
10 00 


8 00 
9 00 


9 10 
2 75 


8 00 
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Carnrick’s Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata || zymocide— 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
A Milk and Cereal fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


Soluble Food— 


Food for Infants, 


Invalids, and Dys- REED @® CARNRICK Antiseptic 


peptics 2: ti: 42 to 46 Germania Ave. 





A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















1. 


Federal labor 8281, sup ° 

Mr Ben W Johnson, Seattle, Wash, sup 

Intl asso of machinists, tax, feb, ‘11 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, feb, 
1 


Brushmakers intl union, tax, feb, ‘11 

Int! asso of fur workers, U S and Can, tax, 
f, m, * 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, feb, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Washington, I C, 
a jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ‘11, $; sup, 


Fede ral ‘labor 13068, tax, ‘jan, 11, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 : 
a. labor 11478, tax, i, f, m, ‘ll, $7.50; 
1 f, $7.50 
Federal labor 119838, tax, j, f, m, “11, $7.50; d f, 
) 


$7. : 

Federal labor 12475, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10 

Federal labor 13128, sup . 

Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, 
$5.85; d f, $5.85 reas 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, mar, ‘ll, 
$5.55; d f, $5. 

Bootblacks I: 31: 56, tax, apr, *11,$1.10; df, $1.10; 
sup, 7T5c 

Pilots prot — 12805, tax, jan, ‘ll, to and 
inel june, $2.10; d f, $2.10; 2-c assess 
for united uatenoe. lic 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12535, tax, 
mar, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.5 

Riggers prot 11561, 4 feb, *11, $7.50; d f, 

50 


i“ “* eee . ee . . “* 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13166, tax, 
apr, ‘11, $5.05; d f, $5.05; sup, $1 
——— helpers and laborers 13173, 
apr, $3.25; d f, $3.25; sup, $1.20 


. John B Bh treas, A F of L, Blooming- 


ton, IIl, interest on $25,000, deposits for six 
months ... 
Trades and labor council, Sweetwater co, 
Wyo, tax, jan, ’1l, to and inel june, ’11.... 
Intl bro of boilermakers and iron ship 
builders and helpers of A, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13187, sup 
=a prot 12841, tax j, f, m, ‘il, $1.05; d f, 


$1.05 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
mar, ‘11, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Window shade workers 13091, tax, mar, ‘ll, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 

Ege inspectors 8705, tax, j, f, m, "1, “$24.7 75; 

f, $24.75 

cones: spice, and baking powder workers 
9605, sup. 

Decorative iron and wire ‘make rs 12938, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
mar, ‘Ll, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, 25e... 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, sup.. 

Retail clerks int! prot asso, tax, feb, ‘11. 

ot Jabor 12787, tax, mar, ‘ll, 80¢c; d f, 


P= bro of slate workers, tax, feb, ‘1 
Small supplies os ; 
Subscriptions Am FEpD.. 

Advertisements AM FED. 

Premiums on bonds 


7 00 
2 80 
49 50 


16 00 
24 


5 06 
1 50 
75 00 


1 6&0 
3 00 
4 90 
50 80 
1,313 62 


Total ....... $184,408 95 


EXPENSES 


Mar, ‘ll, rent, TA Wickersham 

Organizing expenses: Arthur Hickland, 
$27; Lewis Burkert, $25.20; G B Hawley, 
$64.80; Cal Wyatt, $53.70; Jacob Tazelaar, 
$68.11; Philip Jago, Jr, $40 


3. Organizing expenses: O C Wilson, $20; CO 


Young, $54... 
President Gompers dues for ‘ll, to The 


$382 50 


278 81 
74 00 


American asso for labor legislation, V 
E May, treas.... TZZI$3 00 
Refund of e xpressage paid on labels, ship- 
ped to mineral water bottlers 11317 by 
ion York Ticket co, A L Roehri, Jr, secy 
Organizing expenses, O C Wilson 
Contribution to Am FED, Hans Fehlinger 
n. ore office employes, week ending mar, 
‘ll: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $0; D 
B Manning, $2; LA Gaver, $19; LA 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $24.48; A L McCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I 
M Rodier, $19.10; M C Farmer, $18; IM 
Lauber, $18: W H Howlin, $17; A EK Haw- 
kins, $15; GA Boswell, $18; D J Nielsen, 
$15; RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; 
S Lankford, $16.64; F K Carr, $14; C R 
Breneman, $11; E R Brownley, $12: W 
von Ezdorf, $15.87; M M Connell, $11.52; 
EN Parsons, $16.56; S E Woolls, $16; E C 
Howard, $12; N E Lynch (2 2-7 days), 
$3.65; SB Woolls, $9 ‘ 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 
Stamps: 2,000 l-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3-c, 
$6; 300 4-c, $12; 200 5-c, $10; 100 6-c, $6; 100 
8-c, $8; 200 10-c, $20; PO dept 

. Printing 10,000 circulars, The Trades U nion- 
ist . 

Salary and e xpenses, ‘weeking ending mar 
JW Sullivan..... 

5 eubetinn expenses: Joseph Tylkoff, $20: 
Hugh Frayne, $104.58; ne Iglesias, 
$29: F H McCarthy, $81.55; J D Pierce, 
$67.90; T H Flyan, $73.35; H L Eichel- 
berger, $55.15 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, David Kreyling... 

. Insurance, premium on office furniture and 

fixtures for three years, H L Rust 
Labels, New York Ticket co 
Organizing expenses, W H von Tiercks 

. Organizing expenses: M G Hamilton, $67; 
M G Hamilton, $82.15; Jacob Tazelaar, 
$79.37; J A Flett, $49.75; E T Flood, $47.50 

Refund of expressage paid on labels, 
shipped to suspender workers 8144 by 
New York Ticket co, Cora Corcoran 

Refund of expressage paid on labels, 
shipped to suspender workers 112% by 
New York Ticket co, E R Swanson 

Organizing expenses: S A Bramlette, $48.70; 

T Manee, $4 

Supplies: 1 pourd red sealing wax, 60c; 
4% pound rubber bands, $1.80; 1 doz T W 
oil, $1.50; % gross pencils, $2.25; 1 letter 
copy book, $2.25; 1 gross pens, 90c; 1 ink 
eradicator, 25c; 1 doz L pads, $2; 1 doz 
quarts ink, $6. 50; 2 gross pens, $1.30; 1 








ROWLAND D. THOMAS, | - Pres’t- 
HOPKIN THOMAS, Vice-Pres’t- 
D. H. THOMAS, - - Sec’y. & Treas. 


Davies Q Thomas Co. 
FOUNDRY 2 MACHINE WORKS 


Catasauqua, Pa. 
All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 
accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 
lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 
Quotations subjectto change without notice. 


C. R. HORN, - - - General Agent 
50 Church St. New York. 




















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


For CHILDREN 


Used by millions of mothers 
TEETHING. 


for over Fifty Years. 








FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














gross pens, 90c; 21 pounds twine, $5.46; 6 15. P Pettipiece, $20 
pounds twine, $1.56; 2,000 sheets 8'¢x1l 16. Contribution to AM FED, Thomas Reese 
manila, $1.50; 1 whisk broom, 30c; 1 gross 17. Salary, office employes, week ending mar 
pen holders, $3.75; 2 doz copying cloths, 18, ll: J Kelly (51-7 days), $25.70; R L 
$1.20; 1 gross pens, 75c; King & Hansford. . Guard, $0; D F Manning, $5; L A 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 51 20 Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
Organizing expenses: W E Terry, $52.50; $19; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley (55-7 
Stuart Reid, $56.44; Cal Wyatt, $49.24; days), $17.20; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
John Fitzpatrick , $142 300 18 $17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $19.27; 
. Organizing expenses: . ornelius W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G 
$31.22; C O Young, $53.25; Arthur Hick- A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; RS 
land, ‘$73: H D Thomas, $4. oe... 162 37 Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
. Salary, office employes, week e nding mar ford, $15; F K Carr. $l4; C R Breneman, 
ll, ‘ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF $11; E R Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L ASterne, $15; F E Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, 
25; J KE Giles, $21.71; A L MeCoy (5days), $11; E N Parsons, $16; S E Woolls, $16; E 
$15; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; IM C Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10: 8S B 
Rodier, $17; MC Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, Woolls, $9 
$18; W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; Organizing expenses: C O Young, ‘$52. 75; H 
G A Boswell, $17.14; DJ Nielsen, $15; RS A Denny, $20... 


Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 
$15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $11; ER 
Brownley, $12.57; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Waggaman (5 days), $10; M M Connell, 
$11; E N Parsons, $19.80; S E Woolls, $16; 


. Legislative expe nses, A E Holder 


Salary and expenses, week ending mar 18, 
11, J W Sullivan wenn aa , 
Expenses adjusting lockout of button 
workers 1284, Muscatine, Iowa, J B 

Lennon. 


E C Howard, $12; N E Lynch (3 days), $5; ‘ : aneuine 
S B Woolls (5 6-7 days), $8.89 . Organizing expenses: Abraham Sheines, 


Organizing expenses: Abraham Sheines, $382; Joseph Tylkoff, $20; Hugh Frayne, 

$38.35; Marcellus Wait, $20 35 $76.22; W E Terry, $47.50; T H Flynn, 

. Correcting list of organizations, $18; cor- $69.78; C F Harter, $10; C P Taylor, nets 
recting list of organizers, $6; printing J A Robinson, $5; C A Yates, $20 
3,000 stamped envelopes, $3.75; printing Phone service, C & P Telephone co. 

1,200 cards, engraved and stamped for se- 





curing application to membership to 








railway postal clerks, $15.75; J P Dunn 


Organizing ex penses: S C Kelly, $4; OM 
Partelow, $20; O M Partelow, $10......... 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder - 
Salary and expenses, week ending mar ll, 
1, J W Sullivan cuenbimitibadakens 
Organizing expenses: E E Tharp, $24; 
Santiago Iglesias, $30; Abraham Sheines, 


GOOD LUCK 


$32. ‘ 

3. Stamps, 13,000 J- -¢ (organizing expenses) 
Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $53.26; 
J D Pierce, $59.15; T H Flynn, $59.76; 
W E Terry, $48; Hugh Frayne, $72.48; 
yaseph Tylkoff, $20; H L EKichelberger, 
= : Philip Jago, $10.28; Jacob Tazelaar, 


. Panay 1,650 1-¢, POdept.... 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $47. 5: 
J A Flett, $48.75; M G Hamilton, $58; 
a E Thorp, $15; O F Nelson, $35.74 
5. Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $50.25; R 


Hildreth Varnish Co. 
Fine Varnishes 
and Paints 





THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 


THE WEST STREET BUILDING 
90 West Street - New York City 
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DO YOU NEED A TONIC; ARE 


YOU WEARY, WORN 
OR WASTED? 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


ISA PERFECTLY PURE 
TONICAL STIMULANT 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














21. Washington daily and Sunday Post, nov 1 


to 12, ‘10, 30c, and dec 1, "10, to feb 28, "11, 
$2.10, Wm Turner........ 
Salary and expenses, wee ke nding mar 25, 
11, J W Sullivan.. 
l ribbon, LC Smith & Bros Ty) pew riterco. 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co....... 
1 oak file case, Library Bureau 
l ribbon, Underwood Typewriter co. 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co : 
One DC directory for 1911, R L vom & co. 


25. Refund on supplies returned from trades 


and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, J C Kerr $2 25 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder.. ‘ 40 00 
Organizing expenses, W H Rix... 10 00 
Expenses adjusting lockout of button 

workers 12854, Muscatine, lowa (organiz- 

ing expenses), J B Lennon 70 34 
Organizing expenses: A Bernard, $14; ‘San- 

tiago Iglesias, $29. 43 00 

. Translating, Berlitz School of Languages 50 
Organizing expenses: M G Hamilton, $30; 

W E Terry, $48; J A Flett, $49.75; E T 

Flood, $69.45; H L Eichelberger, $53.75; 

Hugh Frayne, $74.88; Jacob Tazelaar, 

$63.30; Joseph Tylkoff, $20; J D Pierce, 

$52.20; Stuart Reid, $52.50; T H Flynn, 

$64.52; Cal Wyatt, $57.57 
Per capita tax to union label trades dept, 

A F of L, for j, f, °11, Thos F Tracy, secy- 

treas. 7 oe 7 
Organizing expenses: Philip Jago, $32.95; 

Arthur Hickland, $27 : one 
145,425 envelopes printe d, Union Envelope 

co. 

Expenses, trip Ww ashington to Charlotts- 
ville, Va, and return, R LGuard.... 
1 qr no 14 stencils, sppees riter and Office 

Supply co. ; 

Ledgers, A Zicht! & co. 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph ¢ ‘able co. 
lribbon, LC Smith & Bros Typewriter co 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather. 

100 manila folders, Library Bureau.. 

12 boxes carbon paper, National Supply co 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co.. 


30. Expenses, mar 2% to 29, 1911, inclusive, 


Washington to Atlanta, Ga, and return 
to assist in making arrangements for the 
next convention of the A F of L, Frank 
Morrison, secy...... noe 

Stamps: 7240 l-c, $2.40; 300 3-c, $9; 170 4c ; $6.80; 
POdept.... mee ~ iS ited 

Organizing expenses: ‘E E Theil, $20; Chas 
Eaton, $12.60 

Postage on AM FED, PO dept.. 

Expenses for month of mar, ‘11, Sam! Gom- 
| ASE a 

Fee, m 0, 68¢c; newspapers and magazines, 
94ic; nails, 20c; hauling and drayage, $3.25; 
cheese cloth, $1; benzine, l0c; freight and 
expressage, $2.65; disinfectant, 20c; car 
tickets, $7.50; J E Giles 

Hauling Am Frep, John Hutchinson 

Organizing expenses: Abraham Sheines, 
$35.50; T H Flynn, $25.... 

Strike benefits, lst week,ending mar 20, ’11, 
bed spring makers prot 1210s, Hugh 
Frayne 

Addressing, folding one. enclosing ‘eireu- 


Hall rent (organizing expenses) Columbia 


Typographical Union. lars in envelopes, E B Kane 


“ : Organizing expenses, C O Young 
8 ere ee Olive: Ty ce Engrav ae ue . One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... 
The Washington daily and Sunday Her- One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 
ald, sept 1, ‘10, to mar 1, ‘11, C A Lowe.... 2 Janitor service, A A Riemer. .... 
Organizing expenses: H L Kichelberger. © :/~{ =e advertising contracts for esse 
ag, | 4 Pinnee, anti: Do Ween: Premium on bonds for bal dec, “440, to and 
$36.15; Arthur Hickland, $25; Philip Jago, = il, Natl Surety co. 468 18 
$40.55; Santiago Iglesias, $%; KT Flood, rganizing expenses: © F Nelson, $19.85; 
$60.05 EC Davidson, $17.10; C A Mills, $33.24..... 70 19 
22. 8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept e- Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
Organizing expenses: Jacob Tazelaar, woe Coe 
$88.35; Emil Levy, $20 a 12,771 34 
28. Organizing expenses, M G Hamilton.. $12 Til 34 
24. ag 4 5 2 Cae 4 - week ending mar = 
25, "ll: celly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F RECAPITULATION. 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; DL Balance on hand February 28, 1911 $170,290 23 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, Receipts for month of March, I1911..... woocee| «6G 
$17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $18; a 
W H Howlin. $17; A E Hawkins, $15; sae ul: $184,403 95 
G A Boswell, $16; DJ Nielsen, $15; RS 12,771 34 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- sag oo 
ford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman. Balance on hand March 31, 1911............... $171,682 61 61 
$11; E R Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, I ean aka 2 
: >. X n general fund. 
rs FB Waggaman $12; S Woe a. In defense fund for local trade and federai 
E o Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10; SBE aes 126,182 29 
oolls, $9. . 3 504 96 "1 As 
Stamps: 1,000 I-c, $10; $171,632 61 
$12; PO dept FRANK MORRISON, 
Organizing expenses 51 50 Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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PATENT romretes 6 R.S. & A. B. LACEY 


Inventors: 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 





B.8.&A.B. Lacey, Dept. 1, Washington,D.C. Est.1869 
Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- 


out charge. Mention The American ye hag Patent Practice Exclusively 
Patents THAT PROTECT SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 








Hart & Crouse RAT | 
Just Six Minutes 
COMPANY to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a | 


Royal Boilers 1900 Gravits 
———- AND ——————_- 


Washer on 
New York ae, 
" Free Trial 

Radiators a 
youcan try it first. Let 

us pay the freight. See 

the wonders it performs. 

Thousands being used. 


Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 


els of letters telling 

BRANCHES how it saves work 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street oad worry. f ., = ite payments. Write for 
ascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street we ghoula be getengeed to see wagner Co., 
= enango St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
COLUMBUS Poplar and Henry Streets live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 


DALLAS - - 659 Eim Street Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Cana4*- 
MINNEAPOLIS - 7242 Lumber Exchange 
































Ask any of your friends who use 


® 
AA Lion. 2:..Milk 
Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 
Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 
We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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wood colors. Send for one. 





DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 






















BELL BRAND 





The ONLY Collars and Cuffs 


made with the Union Label. 


None better—try them—wear them 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


Made and sold by 


IDE BROS. COMPANY, 
Albany, N. Y. 





LANSDEN 


With The Edison Storage 
Battery 





ad 


ad 


Newark, N. J. 



















ELECTRIC WAGONS 


A Size and Type for Every Purpose 


THE LANSDEN COMPANY 











Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 





















The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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> p— OVERALLS, | — a a 
“I Told You So!” 


That’s what a fellow gets for buying overalls just 
because they’re “cheap.” It-doesn’t pay, old man, 
does it? Next time you buy, be sure to look for the 
“Keystone” trade-mark, which means that the quality is 
always the same high grade, no matter if raw cotton is 
selling for 14c. per pound instead of 8to 10c. They are the 
most comfortable things I ever had on, and they wear like 
iron. Nothing “skimpy” about them either. Yes, Union 
Made. “Keystone” trousers, made in Corduroys, Khaki, 
Fustians, Worsteds or Cassimeres, are noted for their 
fine fitting and wearing qualities. Ask your dealer 


Keystone Railroad Suits 


THIRTY YEARS THE BEST 


Sold where overalls are sold 
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RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


S-YEAST Co. 


| 
| oo : Mil kee, Wis. 
oH),f wall 
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“CRONK™ Seely Took || BECKWITH-CHANDLER CO. 




















High-Grade Varnishes 
Prices Reasonable. Ask Your Dealer 
NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK 
The Cronk Q Carrier Mfg. Co. 201 Emmett Street 320 Fifth Avenue 








ELMIRA, N.Y. 

















Drink— 
Arlington, Pure Rye Whisky 
Belle of Virginia, Blended Rye Whisky 


J. & E. MAHONEY 


Distillers and Wholesale Liquor Dealers 


ALEXANDRIA and 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


AGENTS Consumers Brewing Co., Brewers of the Celebrated “Bronco” 
Export Beer. 
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ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High Grade, Gold Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 


Ss. O. BIGNEY 


New York Office: 
3 MAIDEN LANE Attleboro, Mass. 


Ue 
THE 


KEEPS THINGS HOT OR COLD 
Pays for itself in two weeks 




















WORKMAN’S THERMOS & 
LUNCH KIT $3 COMPLETE 
Consisting of a $2 Thermos com- § 
bination pocket stove and ice box # 
bottle, a large two-compartment 4 
rustproof, blocked-tin lunch box %4 
suit case, as illustrated; size, §9 
10 in. by 10 in. by 3% inch depth. E 
Live agents wanted in every rail- 
road factory town to co-operate ‘ 
with T hermos dealers in our national 
campaign, to displace the old style 
me workman s dinner pail. 
Write for particulars. 















Think of the change it will make every day of 
your life in the cold winter months to have four 
large cups of piping hot home-made coffee, tea or 
soup right in your lunch kit, ready for you, when 
you are ready for it, or in the hot summer months, 
ice-cold tea, coffee, milk, lemonade or anything else. 

Think of the comfort, convenience and economy 
this lunch kit will give you wherever you go, 
whatever you do. At night it is ideal in the home, 
for the baby, the wife or the aged mother in serving 
them hot orcold refreshments as needed, and don't 
forget it on your hunting, fishing and vacation trips. 

Contrast the handsome appearance of this suit 
case with the old style dinner pail. If you are 
buying the meals you take away from home, it will 
save you $3 every two weeks. 

See one at the nearest Thermos dealers and you 
will buy one on sight. If he will not supply you write to us direct, and we will see that you get it. 
Thermos bottles, pints, $2 up; quarts, $3 up. Please be cautious as there are worthless imita- 
tions. Look tor the name THERMOS stamped plainly on the bottom, and be sure you see it. 


FREE— We will send you our 34-page booklet on request, 
illustrating and describing all Thermos uses and articles. 

















AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Thermos Building, New York 





HOTEL FRITZ REUTER Empire Shipping & Forwarding Co. 


HENRY ACHTERKIRCHEN, Prop. TRANSFER AGENTS 
European ee ae FORWARDING and TRUCKING 
CONTRACTORS 


Steam Heat and Electric Light Office, 56 Greene Street 4006 
Running Hot and Cold Water Package Dept., 509 Broome St. 6656 Spring 


Telephone and Private Bath Stable, 17 Lerey Street 2601 
Private Dining Rooms TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 2192 


B t Hall Rathskeller and Bar 
wisi 87 Thomas Street, - NEW YORK CITY 
416 Street and Pa. Avenue - WASHINGTON, D.C. 





All Outside Rooms 























